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Theve ts a form of education which should be 
given to our sons not because it is useful and not 
because it is necessary, but because tt befits a free 
man and because it ts noble. 


There ts a distinction between those activities 
which are worthy of free men and those which ave 
not... . We must reckon as a base activity the 
acquisition of any skill or knowledge which renders 
the body, soul or intellect of free men less effective 
in the pursust and practice of virtue. 


It becomes neither a free man nor a great man 
to look every time for what ts useful. 


Our ancestors made music a part of education. . 
In their view it takes tts place among the occupations 
regarded as proper to free men. 


It is not clear whether we should atm at the 
cultivation of the intellect or at the formation of the 
character. The educational practice of to-day only 
confuses the issue, for there 1s no agreement as to 
whether the subjects taught should be those which are 
practically valuable or those which make for 
virtue. 


Those who let boys devote themselves too much to 
athletics and allow them to grow up uninstructed in 
essential things, in reality degrade and debase them, 
making them valuable to the community in one 
depariment only. 


ARISTOTLE, Polttics, Bk. V. 


ELEUTHEROS 


SCENE : The smoking-room of the Voyagers’ 
Club. Time 11 p.m. DR. ARCH- 
DALE, Headmaster of Grantchester, 
and MR. BuRGESS, his friend, are 
smoking pipes and discussing a public 
dinner from which they have just 
returned. 


Mr. Burgess: I liked your speech 
to-night, but you cannot possibly believe 
all those things you said about the Public 
Schools. 

Dr, Archdale: I believe all the things I 
said, but I did not say all the things I 
believe. After all, I was replying to a 
toast, and that is not a good moment for 
criticism. 

Mr. Burgess: No, and I suppose you 
would not be headmaster of a Public 
School if you were not on the whole a 
supporter of the Public School system. 
Well, of course, you are entitled to your 
opinion, but personally I think that there 
won’t be any Public School system to 
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support before very long, and wanting it 
back will be like wanting back the Corn 
Laws—a picturesque form of eccentricity. 

Dr. Archdale: Thanks; you are very 
encouraging. We are to disappear un- 
regretted in a generation, are we? 

Mr. Burgess: I am not risking any 
dates, but we can leave it at “a 
generation’ for the moment. You are 
bound to disappear before long, because 
you are not really any good to anyone 
nowadays, and because you are abomin- 
ably expensive. It costs pretty well the 
price of a Rolls Royce to educate a son 
at a Public School. At least that is what 
you people at Grantchester will soon have 
got out of me for young Jim, and he 
would have learnt more if I had sent him 
to the County School for the price of an 
Austin Seven. I wish I had, too, now. 

Dr. Archdale: Are you really sorry that 
Jim came to us? 

Mr. Burgess: Well, of course, there is 
the personal question. I am glad he is 
under you, and I like that fellow Stam- 
ford, his housemaster, too. You both do 
a good deal for him—I don’t deny that. 
And I expect the boy will like to call 
himself an O.G. later on and wear the 
O.G. colours, and so on. But after all, 
they teach infinitely better at these 
State-aided Day Schools, and, what is 
more, they do make the boys work. 
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Dr. Archdale: I believe they are excel- 
lent. But are you quite sure that the 
Public Schools teach badly and don't 
make their boys work ? 

Mr. Burgess: Well, I cannot remember . 
a thing they taught me at Exminster, and 
anyway it has never been of the slightest 
use to me. And as for making us work, 
well, you were always a worker, I know, 
but I hardly did a stroke. Do you 
remember that comic fellow called 
Taschereau who tried to teach us French ? 


Enter COLONEL CALLAGHAN and Mon- 
SIEUR D’ORSAY. 


Dr. Archdale: Hullo, Colonel! You 
are just in time. You have saved me 
from a story of how Burgess wasted his 
youth at Exminster, and I expect you 
have saved him from hearing some of my 
platitudes on education. 

Col. Callaghan: Glad I have been of 
some use. . . . Have you met Monsieur 
D’Orsay yet, Archdale? He is over in 
London on some diplomatic business, and 
the Committee have asked him to be an 
honorary member here. 


Introductions. The newcomers take 
chairs. 


Col. Callaghan: Been talking about the 
Public Schools? They say you made a 
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deuced good speech about them at the 
Scaremongers’ dinner to-night, Archdale. 
I am glad you gave them a pat on the 
back, because people don’t always realize 
how valuable they are. If some damned 
Socialist Government goes and abolishes 
them, it will be a bad day for us all. No 
other country has got anything to touch 
them. You ask D’Orsay about that. 
The French know what our Public Schools 
are worth, don’t they, D’Orsay ? 

M. D’Orsay: Yes, indeed. There is 
much in your Public Schools that we find 
admirable. 

Dr. Archdale: I am glad about that, 
for my friend Burgess here finds nothing 
admirable in them at all. 

Col. Callaghan: Why, what is the 
matter with the Public Schools, Burgess ? 

Dr, Archdale: Burgess thinks that 
Exminster did not make a very good job 
of him. He says he cannot remember a 
thing that they taught him, and that he 
never did a stroke of work there. Per- 
sonally I think he is rather a good 
advertisement for Exminster. Of course 
he does not remember the details of what 
he learnt there, but, as I was just going to 
tell him a moment ago, your education is 
what is left when you have forgotten 
everything you have ever been taught. 
(Educational Platitude number one !) 

The result of Exminster’s work on the 
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raw material presented to it by Burgess’ 
parents should be measured not by what 
Burgess remembers now, but by what he 
is and what he can do. I do not want 
to flatter him, but I believe we should all 
agree that he is a sound fellow and can 
do a great deal. Anyway, he can build 
up a big business and develop it on good 
solid lines, and if you read his letter in 
The Times the other day about “ Modern 
Languages in Business,’’ you would see 
that he knew how to think clearly and 
write cogently. I do not know who laid 
the foundations of so much competence, if 
it was not the much abused masters at 
Exminster. A good many men _ who 
abuse the Public Schools forget that they 
would not be able to express their abuse 
as effectively as they do, if they had not 
learnt to think and write at one of the 
institutions they decry. Anyway, Bur- 
gess, I do not think that you have any 
right, judging by results, to say hard 
“things about Exminster. I am _ sure, 
Monsieur D’Orsay, that Frenchmen do 
not complain so ungratefully about their 
lycées when they have left them. 

M. D’Orsay: Frenchmen often com- 
plain about their lycées when they have left 
them, but I agree that their complaints 
are generally of a different kind. But 
surely, even among Englishmen, Mr. Bur- 
gess is exceptional in complaining that he 
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learnt nothing at school. Most English- 
men who have discussed their youth with 
me have indeed told me that they have 
learnt nothing at school, but they have 
told it me as a matter of pride, not of 
complaint. They have boasted of it, not 
lamented it. 

Mr. Burgess: That sounds a bit like 
you, Colonel, doesn’t it? I am sure I[ 
have often heard you say that you were 
always bottom of your form and never 
got a prize in your life, and that nobody 
had ever made a scholar out of you, and 
so on—and you did not say it exactly as 
if you were sorry about it, I must admit. 

M. D’Orsay: The Colonel is always 
glad of an opportunity to depreciate his 
own merits. But you know, of course, 
that foreigners are often surprised by the 
indifference of Englishmen to the intel- 
lectual side of School life. You speak of 
it generally with a laugh, and you do not 
seem to conclude that because a boy has 
made little progress in his studies and 
little use of his brain while at school, he 
has wasted some of the most important 
years of his life. 

Col. Callaghan: Of course we don’t. 
As often as not a boy who did badly in 
his work at school does better in after 
life than the little ‘‘ sap ’’ who is always 
top of his form. We are a practical 
people, D’Orsay, eo we do not pretend 
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to be clever. We get along in the world 
because the schvols we go to give us 
common sense, decent manners and a 
capacity for sticking it—‘‘ guts,’’ in fact, 
if you know the word. There is really no 
other expression for it. 

M. D’Orsay: Yes, I know the word. 
Everyone who has been in England knows 
it. It is not beautiful, but it expresses a 
real quality, though sometimes English- 
men speak as if they had a monopoly of 
that quality, all the other races being 
apparently—how shall I put it ?—wzthout 
viscera. 

Col. Callaghan: Weare pretty offensive 
sometimes, I dare say, but we do not 
mean to be—especially to the French. I 
do not in the least suggest that we have 
got more “ viscera ’’ (as you put it) than 
other people, but I think we do value 
them more than other people—and 
evidently we talk about them more, too, 
as you seem to have found. Anyway it 
‘is “‘ viscera’ that we expect to get from 
our schools, especially from the games. 
However much Latin and Algebra we 
learn as well, it is ‘‘ viscera ’’ and practical 
common sense that we go to school to get. 

M. D’Orsay: And you do get them. 
It is for that reason that we admire your 
Public Schools—because of what they do 
for the characters of your boys. But we 
are puzzled all the same about certain 
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things. We wonder, for instance, 
whether will-power and courage cannot 
perhaps be developed by intellectual 
effort as well as by physical effort. 
Surely no one can work well without self- 
mastery. It needs what you call “ guts ”’ 
to study successfully for an examination, 
or to teach oneself a difficult subject 
thoroughly. 

Dr. Archdale: Hear! Hear! You 
cannot deny that, Colonel. You must 
have seen friends of yours toiling away 
to get into the Staff College. A man 
cannot do hard brain work without some 
will-power. It is not only games that 
develop character. Ordinary school work 
does require of a fellow what Arnold used 
to call ‘‘ faithfulness and duty.”’ 

Col. Callaghan: Yes, I suppose you 
need a bit of self-control to keep your 
nose down to your books. But after all, 
a book worker works for himself, whereas 
a member of a team plays for his side 
and learns to care more for his side than 
he does for himself. There is generally 
something selfish about the fellow who is 
always terribly keen to be top of his 
form. 

Dr. Archdale (parenthetically): Or top 
of the batting averages. 

Mr. Burgess: I think this “ team 
spirit ’’ business can be overdone. What 
about the units that make up the team? 
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Have they got no rights? Has not a 
fellow got the right to develop himself 
and become an individual ? 

Col. Callaghan: Yes, of course he has— 
within limits. But I must say that the 
sort of fellow who is terribly keen about 
developing himself and so on, generally 
manages to develop the most unpleasant 
parts of himself. It is not a virtue to be 
eccentric, and the sort of man who always 
wants to be original usually seems to me 
just silly. And it is not a virtue to be 
selfish, either. I cannot see the point of 
developing oneself if the self one is devel- 
oping is a bad one. 

Dr. Archdale; Anyway a man is not 
prevented from becoming an individual 
because he is a member of a team. It is 
certainly not the members of the teams 
(School teams, House teams, and so on) 
who seem to have the least individuality 
as arule at School. Of course there is a 
lot of nonsense now talked about the team 
spirit, but for pure nonsense you won't 
beat the modern chatter about self- 
development. 

Col. Callaghan: In any case, there is a 
lot more that one gets from games than 
the team spirit. For one thing there is the 
power of quick decision, which you do 
not get from school work, whatever you 
say, and which you do get from playing 
three-quarter for a rugger team, or from 
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batting against a bowler who “ mixes 
them up a bit.” 

M. D’Orsay: You have not mentioned 
the idea of playing fair. That is another 
thing which you learn at your schools, 
and it probably explains why your Civil 
Service has so fine a tradition of integrity 
and why quite a number of your 
politicians are honest. They will not do 
what is “‘ not cricket ’’—a phrase, by the 
way, which has a curiously exasperating 
effect on foreigners. But still we wonder. 
Because your boys’ characters are trained, 
I suppose it is not therefore impossible 
that their brains should be trained also. 
Yet you do not appear to care whether 
they are trained or not, and that seems 
to us strange in a people which generally 
knows where its interest lies. You 
tell us, Colonel, that you are a 
practical race and do not pretend 
to be clever. Yet I have met many 
clever Englishmen, and my political 
friends tell me that the English 
“experts ’’ at international conferences 
are the ablest and best informed of all. 
Then you have scholars and writers on 
learned subjects who are the equal of 
any. In your profession, I know, it is 
different. People tell me that clever men 
are discouraged there, and I can well 
believe it, for I have read books by some 
of your Generals. But at the Univer- 
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sities, at the London hospitals, at the Bar, 
in Lombard Street and in the Civil Service 
there are intellects which could not have 
sprung froma race that is “ not clever’, 
and yet you seem ashamed to admit that 
you may be intellectually, as well as in 
other ways, a very gifted people. 

Mr. Burgess: I think I can explain, 
Monsieur D’Orsay. It is untrue to say 
that we are “not clever ’’. At any rate, 
we are no stupider by nature than any- 
body else. When we try to do brain work, 
we generally find that we can manage it 
all right. But we are a practical people, 
and we are not interested in anything 
that does not seem to have a bearing on 
practical life. I don’t mean that we are 
always out for material profit, but I do 
mean that we like what is concrete and 
seems real, and instinctively distrust 
what is abstract and academic. We are 
preoccupied all the time with reality, or 
with what we think is reality, and... . 

M. D’Orsay: And education does nut 
seem to you concerned with reality ? 

Mr. Burgess: No, frankly, it doesn't. 
At least, education in the academic sense 
doesn’t. But that is not altogether our 
fault. It is the fault of the kind of 
academic education that we were nur- 
tured on for years in the old days. You 
know what quarrels there were in England 
before the War about the “ classical 
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education "’, which even now some people 
support. Well, for generations we 
English people who have always been 
preoccupied with reality and interested in 
life, were subjected, thanks to the classics, 
to a form of education which did not 
seem to have any bearing upon reality, 
or any relation to life. This curious 
system—a survival, of course, from the 
Renaissance—consisted in teaching to 
every boy, whatever his bent might be, 
two extremely difficult ancient languages 
and practically nothing else. To be 
successful in one’s school work one had 
to be good at Latin and Greek. If one 
was not good at Latin and Greek, one 
was ‘ stupid,’”’ and that was all about it. 
Well, most fellows were not good at 
Latin and Greek. Some had‘no gift for 
languages at all, and were therefore bored 
by these languages and did badly at them. 
Some might have been interested in 
modern languages and could have stood 
one ancient language for the sake of one 
modern one, but even that was not 
allowed. They just had to learn both 
the ancient languages, and that was that. 
So they were bored, too, and did badly. 
Only a few boys had enough literary gift 
to get any distance with Latin and Greek, 
and it was only those few who liked their 
work and did well at it. It was they who 
got all the distinctions that were offered, 
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while fellows who had a flair for science 
or history or spoken languages never got 
a chance to follow their own line. So the 
majority of Public Schoolboys were bored 
with their work and perfectly content to 
do badly at it, the honours being carried 
off by a few bright sparks who were born 
with a touch of scholarship in their 
nature. Meanwhile, every day people 
saw men who had never shown up at 
school at all (because they were poor 
performers at the classics) making a 
tremendous success in after life, while 
many of the bright young sparks got 
buried in the Civil Service and were never 
heard of by name again, until they 
were knighted. Consequently most men 
in this country got it well into their 
heads that academic education had 
nothing to do with life or reality, and bore 
no sort of relation to success in the world. 
We have never got over our dislike for 
» school work, as we knew it in the old 
days, and our complete distrust of its 
usefulness. Of course things in the 
schools are better now. Lots of other 
subjects are taught besides classics, and 
they say that the classics themselves are 
now being treated in a human sort of 
way. But the old days are not forgotten, 
and if anyone asks you why Englishmen 
are suspicious of everything academic, 
and firmly believe that school work does 
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not matter a rap, you can tell them that 
it is because the Public Schools went on 
teaching the classics fifty years longer 
than they ought to have. 

M. D’Orsay: I wonder what the Head- 
master thinks of that ? 

Dr. Archdale: Not much, I am afraid. 
It reminds me of the arguments of a lazy 
schoolboy who always thinks he can do 
well in a different subject from the one he 
is working at—just a “ rationalization ”’ 
of his indolence. But allowing for exag- 
geration, I agree that there is something 
in it. We did make a _ tremendous 
mistake in giving both Latin and Greek 
to every boy. They are, as Burgess says, 
extremely difficult languages, and one is ~ 
quite enough for the normal boy if he is 
to get any distance in it and do anything 
else as well. I firmly believe that every 
boy ought to have a literary education of 
some sort, whatever he gets in addition ; 
for everyone, even a scientist, has got to 
read and write and think and speak. I 
also believe that for every boy who is 
going to stay at school until eighteen or 
nineteen, the literary part of his education 
ought to be based on Latin. It takes 
time, but it gives a training in thought 
and expression that cannot be equalled. 
But Greek is different. It is a luxury 
—the finest luxury in the world—but not a 
necessity like Latin. 
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Col. Callaghan: I can’t think why you 
are so keen to teach your fellows Latin, 
Archdale. It cannot be any use to them 
afterwards, unless they are going to be 
parsons or lawyers. 

Mr. Burgess: He thinks it is a good 
training, Colonel. Besides, you still need 
Latin to get into the University, don’t 
you, Archdale? 

Dr. Archdale: Yes: for Oxford or 
Cambridge you need either Latin or 
Greek—which in practice means Latin. 
And the other Universities (all but one, I 
believe) demand Latin from everyone 
who wants to take a degree on the 
literary or “‘Arts”’ side. It is rather 
striking that the Universities should be 
so nearly unanimous about that. And at 
Oxford and Cambridge you will often find 
that science and maths Dons prefer to 
get undergraduates who have done a good 
deal of Latin at school. I remember that 
‘a Mathematical Fellow of Trinity, now a 
professor in America, speaks up strongly 
for Latin. He says something like this: 
“Tf in after life your job is to think, 
render thanks to Providence which 
ordained that for five years of your 
youth you did a Latin prose once a week 
and daily construed some Latin author.’” 

1 The Atms of Education and Other Essays, by 


A.N. Whitehead, LL.D., Sc.D., F.R.S. (Williams 
and Norgate, 1929), p. 100. 
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No—his regulation dose of elementary 
Latin never did a normal schoolboy any- 
thing but good. It was not compulsory 
Latin that made our education ineffective 
and ill-thought-of. It was the com- 
pulsory addition of Greek that did the 
damage. For, after all, boys’ minds are 
of different types. Some types can never 
get far with anything literary or linguistic, 
and having done the necessary minimum 
in that line such boys must be put to work 
of a different kind—work in which they 
can do well—if they are going to develop 
properly. To include Greek in the 
“ necessary minimum ’’ was a grave error. 
It prevented the unliterary fellow from 
getting any distance with Latin, and, of 
course, he did not get any distance with 
Greek either. As a result, a number of 
boys in every generation got no distance 
with anything, and as Burgess says, 
wasted pretty thoroughly all the hours 
they spent in school. But they were not 
a majority, and for most boys the training, 
if narrow, was effective. I feel certain 
that the great majority profited by it. 
Burgess’ answer does not account for 
most of the trouble, though I must admit 
that I believe it accounts for some of 
it. 

M. D’Orsay: And do you account for 
the rest on the “‘ lazy schoolboy ’’ theory ° 
You agree perhaps with Colonel Callaghan 

[ 
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that learning is antipathetic to the 
English temperament—that you are con- 
stitutionally disinclined fur intellectual 
discipline, particularly in youth? If that 
is really the case, then it must, as you say, 
be a matter of what psychologists call 
“rationalization ’’ and simple people 
“sour grapes.’’ Because learning is dis- 
tasteful, you proclaim it to be useless. 

Dr. Archdale: Isn’t that putting it 
rather unkindly? The usual hypocrisy 
of the English, I suppose ? 

M. D'Orsay: No, indeed. Such an 
idea was far from my thoughts. I made 
my suggestion in the hope that you would 
contradict it. For when I consider your 
history and your literature, I find it 
impossible to believe that learning is 
antipathetic to the English temperament. 
As soon as you had an “ upper middle 
Class’ at all, you had a high culture 
_co-extensive with it. You were the first 
“people who bought books in such quan- 
tities that authors could live on their 
earnings. When you say that you are 
naturally an uncultured race, I refer you 
to your own Eighteenth Century and to 
the world of Dr. Johnson. 

Col. Callaghan: The Eighteenth Cen- 
tury? You mean those unhealthy- 
looking fellows that you see in old 
engravings either with long wigs or with 
things like turbans on their heads? I 
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always think they must have been a poor 
lot. Most of them ate and drank far too 
much and took no exercise at all. Be- 
sides, that little London society was quite 
a small affair and did not represent the 
nation as a whole—thank goodness ! 

Dr. Archdale: It represented as much 
of the nation as could afford to be 
educated. But, of course, the education 
was a literary one—nothing else was 
possible before science became an every- 
day affair—and it did very little for the 
sort of people whom we now find cannot 
get beyond the beginnings of a literary 
education. The field was a narrow one, 
but so it was everywhere in Europe. I 
must say I agree with Monsieur D’Orsay 
that England has always been as capable 
as most countries of carrying a high form 
of culture and a widely spread one, too. 

Col. Callaghan: I suppose it is because 
I am an uncultured person myself, but I 
cannot get up much enthusiasm for a 
high form of culture in England—at least 
not if it is to begin in the schools. I 
don’t like the young highbrows one meets 
occasionally at Oxford, who are all for 
Lenin and Epstein and that fellow 
D. H. Lawrence and so on—a rotten 
type, I think, though pretty rare 
still, thank Heaven! Monsieur D’Orsay 
will forgive me if I say that the 
highly cultured young men who come out 
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of the Paris lycées do not attract me 
either—not just a few odd ones, I mean, 
but the standard product. I have a 
nephew who is putting in a year at the 
Sorbonne, and he trotted me round a 
little on the Left Bank when I was 
coming back from Antibes the other day. 
I did not a bit like the look of the first 
year undergraduates or the young fellows 
taking the bachot, or whatever they call it. 
But my nephew says they are no end 
good at their work, and know far more 
about most things, including English 
literature, than he does. 

M. D’Orsay. If you had stayed longer 
on the Left Bank and seen more of the 
young students there, I think you would 
have liked them better. But I agree that 
they are different from most young 
Englishmen of the same age, and have not 
some of their advantages. 

Mr. Burgess: The Colonel is afraid that 


if an English Public Schoolboy ever did 


learn anything he would immediately 
adopt the morals of the Quartier Latin. 
I am not with you there, Colonel. I wish 
to goodness the Public Schoolboy did learn 
something. Of course English people are 
capable of acquiring any amount of 
culture and doing any amount of brain 
work. My complaint is that the Public 
Schools neither care themselves about 
culture and brain work, nor teach their 
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boys to care about them. They are 
leaving the job of educating the new 
generation—which has got to be a brainy 
one if we are not to go under altogether— 
to the big secondary schools and the 
State-aided schools generally. That was 
what I was complaining about when you 
two came in. A secondary schoolboy 
really does work, because he _ has 
practically nothing else than work to 
think about. But a boy at a Public 
School has so many other things to take 
up his day and his thoughts that work 
comes in a bad second every time. 

Dr. Archdale: You mean games? 

Mr. Burgess: No, I don’t. Public 
Schoolboys don’t play games a bit too 
much, and they don’t think about them 
any more than their fathers do. In any 
case games are the only thing a Public 
Schoolboy gets in his extremely comfort- 
able existence that is any sort of pre- 
paration for the rough and tumble of real 
life. Your fellows are so sheltered and 
looked after that a lot of them can’t face 
up to things at all when they find them- 
selves in an untamed kind of country like 
Canada or Australia. No—the more 
Rugger you give them, the stouter fellows 
they will be. It is not games that I am 
complaining of—not a bit of it. But 
there are so many other things that 
occupy a boy besides his games. 
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Dr. Archdale: For example ? 

Mr. Burgess: Well, when a boy is 
small he is always being organized, and 
when he is big he is always organizing 
other people. The youngster is con- 
tinually being hustled and bothered about 
fagging and games and discipline and all 
that, and these things seem more impor- 
tant to him than work because they 
affect his personal comfort more. And 
he has to be made humble, too—pressed 
into the particular shape which the boys 
at his school are expected to take, and 
generally compelled to remain incon- 
spicuous. All that involves a strain on a 
young boy—and a good deal of misery for 
him, too, if he is of a certain type—and 
prevents him from having leisure of mind 
for his work. Then when he is a prefect, 
he has to do the repressing business him- 
self and run all the machinery which 
_ organized him and kept him humble when 
* he was small. He probably takes himself 
terribly seriously and spends hours each 
night yarning with the other prefects 
about a new system for junior nets, or 
with the housemaster about the tone of 
the house and how much better it is than 
it used to be, and so on. 

M. D’Orsay: Then do most boys 
become prefects at their schools before 
they leave ? 

Dr. Archdale: No, of course they don’t 
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—only a small minority. Burgess is 
exaggerating as usual. And those who 
do become prefects have time for any 
amount of work as well. In fact in some 
schools it is only the boys who do well 
at work that are given prefectorial powers 
at all. What about the fellows who never 
become prefects, Burgess ? 

Mr. Burgess: Well, of course, there is 
the intermediate kind of fellow—neither 
a small boy nor a prefect—and there is 
sometimes comparative peace to be found 
in that stage, I admit. A certain type of 
cleverish fellow gets into it fairly quickly 
and never gets out of it at all. But there 
are not a great many like that, and they 
are not thought much of at school, 
though they often do well afterwards. 
In fact, they are just the fellows who do 
succeed in later life, because they had 
time to do a bit of work at school—not 
that they got any thanks for it then. 

Dr. Archdale: But all this talk about 
repression, Burgess—surely it is a little 
exaggerated ? 

Mr. Burgess: Not a bit of it. You 
know quite well that the Public Schools 
impose upon every youngster who joins 
them a complete social and moral code, 
and that if he values his peace, he is 
bound to conform to it. Now to treat 
young people like that must be bad. 
Young people ought to be allowed to be 
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themselves, and how can a boy possibly 
be himself if the first condition of his 
comfort is that he shall be someone else— 
a conventional, traditional, humbled 
someone else? 

Dr. Archdale: Wait a bit. I don’t 
agree that the Public Schools treat boys 
like that. A boy does not have to be 
‘someone else ’’ when he is at School— 
though he sometimes finds it wise to be 


his best self and not his worst—at least © 


not his most egotistical. The real wonder 
is that he should be as free as he is to 
behave naturally. I see a large number 
of Public Schoolboys every day of my 
life, and I marvel at their patience with 
one another. They live at extremely 
close quarters, remember, and you know 
how abominably irritating other people 
can be when one lives very close to them 
for weeks on end. And of course it is 
, worse if they have what may be called 
sharp social corners. Sharp social corners 
do get rubbed down in the end at School, 
but so they ought to be, and unless the 
boy who is cursed with them is offensively 
selfish or absurdly bumptious, the process 
is a slow and kindly one. As a result of 
it all, I deny that a boy’s mind has been 
standardized, but I claim that he has been 
made into a citizen, able to obey orders 
and give them, and trained to consider 
other people’s feelings in the small 
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exchanges of ordinary life. The Public 
Schools don’t turn out people who stand 
talking in the door of the Tube lift, or 
leave paper about after picnics or clean 
their golf-balls on the face-towel at the 
Club House. There are people who do all 
these things, but they don’t mostly come 
from the Public Schools. That is one 
reason why a Public Schoolboy gets on 
afterwards in almost any society. He is 
accustomed to “‘ fitting in’’ with people. 
He is accustomed to managing people too. 
He has a pretty good idea of seeing that 
what he wants gets done. Surély you do 
not really disapprove of the self-governing 
principle, Burgess? Don’t you think 
that all this organizing of their own 
activities by the boys teaches them a 
great deal that is valuable ? 

Mr. Burgess: Well, I suppose the 
actual prefects get some ideas about 
running things and taking responsibility. 
But most of their occupations are not 
worth the time and energy spent on them. 
Even so, you yourself say that the actual 
prefects are a small minority, and I do 
not know what the rest get out of the 
repressing and organizing process in which 
they all take some part—active or 
passive. 

Dr. Archdale: Judging by results they 
get a good deal. The curious thing is 
that the normal, undistinguished boy from 
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a Public School who has never been a 
prefect or held any particular position, 
seems far more able afterwards to take 
responsibility and run things than similar 
boys educated elsewhere. 

M. D’Orsay: I have heard so. What 
gives him this ability to make things 
run? 

Dr. Archdale: I think the explanation 
is that he has been accustomed all his 
school days to seeing fellows only a little 
older than himself taking charge of a 
house of fifty boys or working up a 
Cricket eleven, or leading a Rugger pack, 
or presiding at a debate, or editing a 
magazine, and he takes it as normal that 
when such jobs come a man’s way he 
accepts them and finds himself quite able 
to do them. Then when his own turn 
comes in later life, he just takes over 
naturally and does what is required and 
thinks nothing of it. Believe me, Bur- 

ess, when you say that work takes second 
"place at a Public School because there are 
so many other things to do there, you 
may be right or you may be wrong, but 
when you suggest that the “ other things ”’ 
are useless in themselves and a waste of 
time, then you are wrong. 

Col. Callaghan: Of course he is, Arch- 
dale. So long as this country and the 
rest of the Empire are run on their present 
lines, there is going to be an endless 
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demand for fellows who can manage 
things and take charge of situations and 
get people to follow them, and so on. 
Such men are wanted far more than 
youngsters who can pass exams or write 
poems, and it is only the Public Schools 
that can produce them. 

Mr. Burgess: But, my dear Colonel, 
this country and the rest of the Empire 
are not going to be run on their present 
lines any longer. They cannot afford to 
be. We have got to compete against 
people who not only have got brains, but 
believe in brains, and who are learning 
now to develop character as well—lI 
mean the kind of “character ’’ which 
we most admire and are inclined to think 
of as specially English. Look at the 
Germans. They are all becoming crazy 
about games and outdoor exercises and 
physical fitness, and so on, and yet they 
are working harder than ever in their 
schools and universities. They say you 
cannot get a job even as a shop assistant 
in Germany now unless you have passed 
an exam of matriculation standard. 
Consequently every young man, besides 
keeping himself fit, works at his books 
like a slave, for he knows his career will 
depend on what he does. If we spent as 
much energy on rubbing up our brains 
as the Germans do on rubbing up theirs, 
we might do as well as they do in the 
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world. But we don’t—at least our class 
doesn’t. So the Germans are leaving us 
behind. The Public Schools ought to be 
helping us forward and showing us the 
way, but they are far too self-satisfied for 
that. All they do is to say “‘ look at the 
wonderful character training we give and 
the leaders we produce.’ And the rest 
of us just echo these words “ character ” 
and “leadership,” and look ridiculously 
pleased with ourselves. ‘“‘ Grand thing 
these Public Schools of ours,” we say; 
‘“‘ fine chaps they turn out—hall-marked 
you know; you can tell a Public School- 
boy wherever you meet him.”’ I agree 
about that, anyway. The type is usually 
only too recognizable. 

M. D'Orsay: By what do you recognize 
it, Mr. Burgess ? 

Mr. Burgess: Oh, well, good clothes, 
good manners and a totally empty head, 
are the commonest characteristics. There 
is often some strength about the type, I 
idmit, and some power of practical 
initiative. I agree that it has its uses. 
But its uses are limited. The truth is, 
the typical Public Schoolboy is acceptable 
at a dance and invaluable in a shipwreck, 
but he is no earthly good as an ordinary 
citizen on ordinary occasions. He does 
not like work, for one thing. He has 
always been accustomed to put other 
things in front of it and he never loses 
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the habit. Then he does not like thinking, 
and he has no interest of any kind except 
his own amusements. He knows and 
cares nothing about the affairs of the 
country of which he is said to be one of 
the leaders. He is a sound Conservative, 
no doubt, but his conservatism is so 
narrow and ill-informed that he creates 
more Socialists than he will ever outvote. 
He won’t think, he can’t talk, and a new 
idea shocks him as if it was immoral. 
He considers all foreigners intolerably 
odd, and thinks he has been abroad 
because he does winter sports each year 
with an hotelful of English people. And 
I say again, he does not like work. I 
know the type. Ihave had a fair number 
in my Office. I meet dozens every year 
at Miirren and in the Highlands, and I 
expect I shall have a good specimen in 
my own family when Archdale here has 
finished with my young son. Excuse 
this outburst—" exaggerated ’’ as usual, 
I expect, Archdale, but, by Jove, it’s 
sincere. I am tired of the Public School 
type and I think it is time we had some- 
thing better. If you people cannot pro- 
duce it, the secondary schools will. 

M. D’Orsay: The “secondary schools ’”’ ? 
Can you explain a little? Are the 
Public Schools then not secondary 
schools? I am sorry to be so ignorant. 
Your terms are still strange to me. | 
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Dr. Archdale: Yes—of course the 
Public Schools are secondary schools. 
They would not like to be confused with 
primary! But when Burgess says 
“* secondary schools,” he really means the 
secondary schools which are supported 
by public money. The expression ought 
not to be used in that sense, but it very 
often is. We have a great many such 
schools nowadays—publicly maintained 
secondary schools. There must be twelve 
or thirteen hundred of them, I expect, 
including girls’ schools, and they are of 
all sorts and sizes. Some are old gram- 
mar schools, some are schools which were 
once independent but have now applied 
for the support of public funds, and some 
are quite recent creations—generally put 
up by the enterprise of local authorities. 
They have originated in a dozen different 
ways. But they have many common 
qualities. They are (practically speaking) 
¥all day schools, they all depend on public 
money, they all charge very low fees and 
they all admit a percentage of children 
from the public elementary schools. 
There is no single word that fits them all, 
though I once heard a Frenchman dis- 
tinguish them from the Public Schools 
by calling them “ écoles subventionnées.”’ 
You see, the Public Schools get no money 
from public funds. Consequently they 
are quite independent—and consequently 
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also they have to charge high fees. 
However you define a Public School you 
have got to include those two points in 
your definition. The subventioned 
schools, on the other hand, are all con- 
trolled by public authority of some kind 
and are very cheap. 

Mr. Burgess: I don’t think there is 
any difficulty in defining a Public School. 
It is just an independent boarding school 
that costs {200 a year. 

Dr. Archdale: That will do quite well 
as a rough definition—always remember- 
ing the day boys at Westminster. 

M. D'Orsay: Tunderstand. And Mr. 
Burgess says that the subventioned 
schools pay more attention to the intellect 
than the Public Schools do, and that they 
do not turn out the young man with the 
empty head, whom he has so feelingly 
described ? | 

Mr. Burgess: Exactly. They teach 
their boys that work matters and en- 
courage them to use their brains. That 
is why, as I was telling Archdale here 
just now, they will cut the Public Schools 
out altogether before long. 

M. D’Orsay: You think that the 
Public Schools now perform no useful 
function ? 

Mr. Burgess: I think they are a 
picturesque but mischievous survival. 
You probably know our social history as 
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well as we do, Monsieur D’Orsay, and I 
expect you will agree with me that the 
type of society which the Public Schools 
were evolved to serve has disappeared. 
Till the end of the Nineteenth Century, 
the professions were for the most part 
a preserve for “‘ sons of gentlemen ”’ (good 
old Victorian phrase !) and were therefore 
chiefly manned from the Public Schools. 
Then, for Public Schoolboys who did not 
go in for a profession, there were ample 
opportunities in the army, in the manage- 
ment of land, in the opening up of India 
and the Colonies, or in some family 
business already started—for new 
businesses seem seldom to have been 
launched by Public Schoolboys, though 
often by their fathers and grandfathers. 
Well, that comfortable old world has gone 
now. The State-aided schools are turn- 
ing out hundreds of boys each year 
perfectly fitted to enter the professions, 
which tradition can no longer reserve for 
one social class. Business has become an 
affair of huge organizations and intense 
competition, wherein you cannot succeed 
without exceptional ability of one kind 
or another. Even the outlying parts of 
the Empire do not need the pioneering 
type of man now as much as they used 
to. They need scientific agriculturists, 
biologists, engineers, and fellows with 
clear heads who can sit in offices and 
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organize. Wherever you go and what- 
ever you do nowadays, you have got to 
make your way by brain work. Of 
course character is needed, too, but it 
is no earthly good without brains, and 
that is what the Public Schools do not 
realize. | 

M. D’Orsay: But the parents of the 
boys, do they not insist that their sons 
should be taught to use their brains? 
Can they not refuse to send their boys to 
schools where work is not given first 
place ? | 

Mr. Burgess: Yes, they can send them 
to the secondary schools, and that is just 
what we shall all be doing before long. 

M.D’Orsay: But you donot doit yet? 

Mr. Burgess: Well, my boy is at Grant- 
chester, as you know, but I only sent him 
there out of sentiment and because I was 
at school with Archdale. If I had a 
second son 

Dr. Archdale: You would send him to 
Grantchester, too—you know you would. 
It is a matter of sentiment, as you say, 
and it is also a matter of caste. Even if 
you were prepared to send a son to a 
State-aided school, your wife would not 
let you. And in your heart of hearts you 
would agree with her. 

M. D’Orsay: A matter of caste -—that 
is to say, a matter of rank ? 

Dr. Archdale: No—not exactly. I do 
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not mean that the Public Schools are 
schools for the nobdlesse, though, of 
course, the noblesse go there. They 
are schools for the Oligarchy. 

M. D’Orsay: The Oligarchy? That is 
what you call the governing class? I 
know the phrase from your newspapers. 

Dr. Archdale : Old newspapers, perhaps, 
Monsieur D’Orsay. The modern “ ruling 
few,’ if they rule at all, only do so 
socially. Our grandfathers did indeed 
speak of “the English governing class,”’ 
but they meant something small and 
homogeneous. The Oligarchy is some- 
thing vastly larger. It is, in fact, a 
conglomerate of classes—a big section of 
the entire bourgeoisie. It contains, 
for instance, what you call the noblesse, 
that is, a dwindling remnant of the 
“nobility and gentry”’ of the last cen- 
tury ; it contains officers in the Services 
and men in the learned professions ; it 
contains families enriched by commerce 
or industry two or three generations ago, 
and the sons of families enriched one 
generation ago; and, of course, it con- 
tains a number of individuals who have 
risen to importance by their personal 
gifts or efforts, and have schooled them- 
selves to acquire an outward likeness to 
Oligarchs native born. What I call “‘ the 
English Oligarchy ”’ includes all these and 
all combinations of these. 
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M. D’Orsay: One cannot call it a 
plutocracy, I suppose? 

Dr. Archdale: No. It includes people 
of many different levels of wealth—the 
Old Rich, the Fairly New Rich, the Old 
Comfortables and the New Poor—but, of 
course, it does not include the Real Poor 
or the Quite New Rich. On the economic 
side its members are united only by their 
ability to keep their sons at school until 
they are eighteen or more, and pay 
(whether easily or with difficulty) school 
bills of £200 to £300 for each son for each 
year. Wealth up to this level is, I agree, 
a quality common to all oligarchs. But 
it is not their distinctive quality. Their 
distinctive qualities are all social, the 
most obvious being the clothes of the men 
and the speech of both sexes. Theclothes 
may be old or new, but they must be in 
the prevailing style and they must have 
been expensive when first bought. The 
speech is what detractors caricature as 
the ‘‘ Oxford accent,” and it is absolutely 
uniform except for a few disputed pro- 
nunciations and the droppin’ of g’s by 
huntin’ people. You recognize it at once 
—even down the telephone—and an 
oligarch rung up by a stranger .knows 
immediately whether he is being addressed 
by another oligarch or not. A tramp 
who speaks like a member of this club 
must once have been an oligarch. But 
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a well-dressed man who pronounces 
“round about the town” as a Cockney 
does, though he may become the father of 
little oligarchs, cannot be or have been 
one himself. Our grandfathers would 
have said ‘‘ gentlemen’’ where I say 
“ oligarch,’’ but ‘‘ gentlemen’’ has now 
become a moral, not a social term, and 
cannot be used with a negative except 
by way of insult. I expect you have 
seen enough of England to understand 
what I mean when I try to describe the 
English Oligarchy—though I do not think 
there is an exact parallel to it in other 
countries. It is aclass (or rather a group 
of classes) having, as its members believe, 
an ethical tradition of its own; marked, 
aS everyone can see, by certain social 
peculiarities; and, rich enough as the 
facts prove, to spend {200 or more per 
year per son on education. But apart 
from these matters, it is both the creature 
and the creator of the English Public 
Schools. The young would-be oligarch 
can scarcely qualify except through a 
Public School, and at the same time it is 
oligarchic sentiment which gives the 
Public Schools much of the prestige 
which foreigners find so surprising— 
the rest being due, I believe, to their real 
merits. 

M. D’Orsay: I think I understand 
what you mean by the Oligarchy, but the 
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phrase itself is new to me. Apparently, 
then, it is at least as much for social and 
moral reasons as for intellectual reasons 
that British parents send their boys 
to the Public Schools. 

Col. Callaghan: I don’t know what 
you mean by “ social’’ reasons. My son 
would have been a gentleman wherever 
he went, but I sent him to Eton because 
I wanted him to be brought up with the 
kind of fellows he will mix with after- 
wards, and because they have got a 
wonderful tradition there which I knew 
would make a man of him. 

Dr. Archdale: Quite, Colonel. But 
that fits in with Monsieur D’Orsay’s 
comments. ‘“‘ Social and moral,’”’ as you 
say, Monsieur D’Orsay—some parents 
putting more emphasis on social and 
some on moral. Colonel Callaghan wishes 
his boy educated at a school with great 
traditions, so that he will have a better 
chance of developing to the full the 
virtues expected of an oligarch. The 
social side will be looked after at home. 
Other parents who have not the social 
tradition of the Callaghans, put more 
emphasis on the manners than on the 
virtues which their offspring are expected 
to acquire. But practically all parents 
who send their boys to the Public Schools 
instead of to the aided schools (which 
could put them through the same 
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examinations) do so because they want 
them to turn into men of a particular type 
—a type which is well known to every- 
one in England (being both morally 
admirable and socially unmistakable), 
and which provides the males of what I 
call the English Oligarchy. 

Col. Callaghan: A very good type it is, 
too. Don’t you agree? 

Dr. Archdale: Yes, 1 do. But there is 
perhaps not quite enough variety about 
it. A boy’s mother said to me yesterday 
—‘ I don’t want my son rolled out flat 
and returned to me as a typical English 
gentleman.”’ I was struck by that, 
partly because I share the lady’s point of 
view to some extent, but also because it 
was a very unusual remark for a Public 
School parent to make. Most parents 
do not seem to fear uniformity even as 
much as I do. 

; M. D’Orsay: But is uniformity un- 
avoidable ? 

Dr. Archdale: To a certain extent it is. 
You see, the Public School machinery 
takes pretty complete charge of the boys 
between thirteen and eighteen, and it is 
not surprising if it presses a definite 
shape on them during that time, besides 
giving them rather a machine-made look. 
But what makes most for uniformity is 
the “herd instinct’ of the other boys. 
That is always to be reckoned with at 
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school, especially at a boarding-school. 
Boys insist on everyone conforming to 
accepted standards. But on the whole the 
standards are high, and as outward con- 
formity is all that is required, a boy’s 
soul usually remains his own. 

Mr, Burgess: I don’t know about that. 
You could hardly imagine a more con- 
ventional creature than the ordinary 
Public Schoolboy. 

Dr. Archdale: I don’t think that 
matters, if the conventions are only social 
ones. There is a great deal to be said for 
the social conventions. They save an 
immense amount of trouble and settle 
innumerable small problems. You meet 
a friend—and you do not need to ask 
yourself ‘‘ What do I do now?” and 
weigh up the respective merits of bowing, 
kissing and rubbing noses. Convention 
settles the point. You shake hands and 
the greeting is over. No thinking has 
been needed. Then, convention has 
already decided what you will wear at 
dinner to-night. No thinking will be 
needed—about a subject not worth the 
expenditure of thought. Many School 
conventions are of this kind—just a con- 
venience, just machinery which regulates 
the outer man and so sets the inner man 
free. But the piling up of prohibitions 
about waistcoat buttons, hands in pockets, 
methods of carrying books, etc., results in 
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exasperation in youth and an exaggerated 
respect for convention in later life—or 
sometimes an exaggerated hostility to 
convention. Prohibitions of this kind 
have not the virtue of the Dartmouth 
rules by which tooth brushes must be 
placed running North and South at night 
—such rules being merely the glorification 
of the virtue of orderliness. And order- 
liness 7s a virtue. [I am not inclined to 
think a man clever just because his desk 
or his hair is untidy. I don’t care a 
bit if the boys’ speech, dress and 
manners are all more or less of one 
pattern, so long as it is a good pattern 
—which I think it is—though I should 
care a great deal if their minds were all 
of one pattern. But they are not—or 
at least not more so than they were born 
to be. The assumption that original 
genius would be common if the schools did 
not crush it, seems to me _ unsound. 
Originality and genius are always rare. 
But this “ herd ’’ pressure can be a danger 
none the less. It can produce an exces- 
sive fear of being conspicuous, which 
works against that very power of 
initiative which we like to think we 
produce. Curiously enough, it varies a 
good deal in different schools, and I 
think that some of the less famous schools 
have a more liberal tradition in this 
matter than the greatest. That probably 
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accounts for the remark which I saw made 
by a General in some newspaper the other 
day—‘* my best officers in the War came 
from schools no one has ever heard of’’. 
I do not expect that all the Generals 
found that, but it is interesting that some 
did. However, I am digressing. I must 
get back to your question, Colonel. 
Yes, I do think that the type is a good 
one. If I did not, I should not be a 
Public Schoolmaster. I see lots of faults 
in the Public School type, but I am 
always angry if someone else points them 
out to me. In fact, it is the working 
faith of my life that the Public School 
boy is ‘very nearly the salt of the earth— 
and could be quite, if the schools did all 
their duty instead of most of it. Yes, a 
good type—a very good type. 

M. D’Orsay: And when Mr. Burgess 
declares this type to be intellectually 
deficient, you do not agree—either of 
you? Heisa voice crying in the wilder- 
ness ° 

Mr. Burgess: If it is a wilderness, it is 
a pretty populous wilderness. I know 
hundreds of men who are saying the same 
thing. I dare say that before the War 
the British father did not care as much 
as he ought to have about his boy’s work, 
but that is all changed now. People are 
finding out that you can’t even earn your 
living if you don’t know how to use your 
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brain, and they are beginning to ask 
whether a Public School career helps a 
boy to use his brain or not. 

M. D’Orsay: But Dr. Archdale does 
not think that his school will soon be 
deserted in favour of the subventioned 
schools ? 

Dr. Archdale: No. I am afraid that 
Burgess shares the very common 
delusion that all the aided schools have a 
higher intellectual standard than the big 
Public Schools. The fact is that the 
aided schools outnumber the big Public 
Schools by pretty well ten to one, and it 
is only a few of the very best that can 
compete with them at all. If you take 
the lists of scholarship awards at Oxford 
and Cambridge which are published every 
year about Christmas time, you will find 
that though the Public Schools are so 
much fewer in number, their boys and 
the boys from the aided schools come out 
about equal—I made a rough count 
myself last year and the totals were almost 
identical. But even if the Public Schools 
were outclassed in the scholarship lists, 
that would not prove their neglect of the 
intellect. Only a few boys in any school 
can hope for a scholarship. The test of a 
school’s efficiency is the training it gives 
to the ordinary boy. At an aided school 
most of the ordinary boys leave at sixteen 
or seventeen, or aS soon as they have 
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passed the School Certificate or the 
“‘ Matric.’’ Only the best as a rule stay 
on, and they do highly specialized work 
with a view to scholarships. But a 
Public School keeps practically all its 
boys till they are eighteen or nineteen, 
and its job is to give them the best 
education it can during the whole of that 
time, whether they are clever or not. If 
you judge it by the way it does that job, 
you will not find too many reasons for 
condemning it. No, if an_ oligarchic 
parent is going to send his son to an 
aided school in the hope that he will find 
a higher general standard there than at 
a Public School, he will have to select one 
of the very best, or he will lose on the 
exchange. Then, when he has selected 
one, he will have to go and live beside it, 
because, of course, it will be a day school. 

M. D’Orsay: And that he will not 
do? 

Dr. Archdale: He will be very unwilling 
to do it—partly because it may be very 
inconvenient, partly because he does not 
want to have his boy at home for 365 
nights out of 365, and partly because he 
probably believes in what he calls the 
“community life ’’ of a boarding-school 
and in just those communal activities 
which Burgess thinks such a waste of 
time. Of course, there is another side to 
the day school question, but for the few 
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who take the other side, Westminster and 
one or two other famous places cater 
admirably and sufficiently. Generally 
speaking, oligarchs want  boarding- 
schools, apart altogether from the 
“social ’’ question, and I think they will 
go on wanting them as long as they can 
afford to pay for them. Certainly the 
Public Schools are in great favour just 
now. What you might call the Public 
School population has gone up by about 
30 per cent.in 16 years. The figures were 
worked out in one of the reviews the 
other day.4 The increase is far greater 
than the increase of wealth during that 
time can explain. 

M. D’Orsay: So, though the delusion 
that the day schools teach better is com- 
mon, yet the deluded still send their sons 
to boarding-schools? That suggests that 
parents do not care much about the 
teaching, does it not ? 

Dr. Archdale: Well, a school with a 
notable examination record will always be 
in demand, but parents do not care about 
work as much as Burgess thinks. In the 
course of a year at Grantchester I talk to 
between 400 and 500 parents:who want 
to put their sons down for the school, and 


1 From 17,089 in 1912 to 22,373 in 1928. See 
Mr. Stephen H. Foot’s article in The Nineteenth 
Century, for January, 1930. The figure for 1928 
takes no account of new foundations. 
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I am always surprised to notice how few 
of them ask questions about the work of 
the place—methods, subjects, results and 
so on—or show the least interest in what 
we are likely to do for the boy intel- 
lectually. Those who do refer to the 
work are usually concerned about some 
specific examination—for Woolwich, per- 
haps, or for a University scholarship— 
towards which they have ambitions. Of 
course there are always a few parents who 
are interested in their boy’s work in a 
general way, both prospectively and after 
he arrives, and those few are invalu- 
able to us. But as a rule the school is 
far keener about work than the home. 
In spite of what Burgess says, there is 
still a very large number of British 
oligarchic parents who do not care a 
scrap for the academic side of education. 
They are indignant if a necessary 
examination is not passed, but they are 
wholly indifferent to learning, culture, 
the widening of interest or the improve- 
ment of taste, and even to training in 
thought and expression. In some of the 
worst cases this indifference to education 
is easily explained—for you will find that 
there are still some oligarchs who are 
quite uneducated themselves, being 
devoid of ideas, unwilling to read and 
unable to punctuate. But they are 
exceptional, thank goodness. Indiffer- 
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ence does not necessarily mean stupidity. 
There is no shortage of brains either in 
England or in the oligarchy, though 
English people don’t bother themselves 
to use their brains, as a rule, until they 
are obliged to. 

M. D’Orsay: In general, then, I gather 
the material you have to work on is good, 
as well as plentiful? I wonder if you 
would give me an idea of what you aim 
at doing with it ? 

Dr. Archdale: That is rather a big 
question. I suppose the shortest way to 
answer it would be to say that I try to see 
that boys sent to Grantchester get a 
liberal education. 

M. D’Orsay: Could you explain a 
little further ? 

Dr. Archdale: Well, Public Schoolboys, 
aS we were saying, are boys who can 
afford to stay at school till they are 
eighteen or over, and who for the most 
part do not have to begin earning their 
living at once even then. Indeed there is 
usually no economic compulsion upon 
them to begin even making direct pre- 
paration for earning while they are at 
school. They do that afterwards—at 
the Universities, or at Woolwich, Sand- 
hurst or Cranwell or as learners in 
“pbusiness’’ of one kind or another. 
Consequently there is only indirect pre- 
paration to be made at school, and the 
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Public Schoolboy can really go on being 
educated till he is eighteen or nineteen, 
whereas the great majority of English 
boys have to begin earning at fourteen 
(it is to be fifteen now, thank goodness !) 
and many of the rest at sixteen. That is 
why I said “liberal education,’’ because 
I take it that the phrase originally meant 
education for a free man—an eleutheros— 
as opposed to a slave. The slave’s job 
in life was just to work; the free man’s 
job was to be the best possible kind of 
man. Nowadays everybody has got to 
work, but some people can afford to have 
a shot at becoming the best possible kind 
of man before they start working. That 
is the process I call “‘ getting a liberal 
education.”’ I do not claim that as a 
matter of history I have explained the 
origin of the expression correctly, but my 
use of it is not entirely fanciful—as you 
would know, Burgess, if you did not glory 
in having forgotten your Aristotle.} 

M. D’Orsay: And that process includes 
the ‘‘indirect preparation ’’ for earning 
of which you spoke 

Dr. Archdale: Yes. The idea is that 
if a man’s mind has been developed fully, 
and if the best has been made of it before 
he begins to acquire the technical know- 
ledge needed for the work of his life, he 
will do that work better in the end. 

1 See page eight. 
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But the work of his life is not the whole 
of his life, and there is much more in a 
liberal education than indirect preparation 
for a profession. 

M. D’Orsay: You mean there is the 
development of the man and his powers ? 

Dr. Archdale: Exactly. When a boy 
grows up he will have to be something 
more than a producer. He will certainly 
have to be a citizen, he may have to be a 
father and husband, and he will always 
have leisure to employ as well as work 
todo. Our first aim, therefore, is to turn 
out a man who can respond as he ought 
to all these claims upon him—in fact, as 
I said, to turn out a good specimen of 
humanity. 

M. D’Orsay: And you feel that you 
are doing so? Your boys when you have 
finished with them are what you call 
“ good specimens ”’ intellectually as well 
as morally and physically ? — 

Dr. Archdale: The best of them would 
be hard to beat even intellectually. A 
Sixth Form boy from a big Public School 
is usually far from ill-educated for his 
age, and he would compare favourably 
with the young men of other classes and 
countries. But I won't deny that our 
average product is less good than I should 
like it to be. 

M. D’Orsay: The true artist is always 
dissatisfied with his work. 
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Dr. Archdale: I'm afraid there are 
good grounds for dissatisfaction in this 
case. I don’t go the length that 
Burgess goes, but when I think how much 
the Public School class might do for the 
country intellectually, and how little in 
fact it does, I am filled with gloom. Men 
who had a liberal education till they were 
eighteen or nineteen ought to be worth 
infinitely more in later life than men who 
were never educated at all after fourteen. 
They ought to be the leaders of English 
thought and taste and the chief creators 
of an enlightened public opinion. 

M. D’Orsay: And they are not? 

Dr. Archdale: They do not do nearly as 
much leading as they should—and we so 
badly need leaders just now. It is more 
important than ever it was before to have 
a large class in the community capable of 
seeing the events of to-day against the 
background ofall the yesterdays ; capable 
of taking up new knowledge and making 
it part of the general consciousness ; of 
resisting superstition, mass suggestion 
and stampeded opinion; of taking the 
wide international point of view on 
public questions; of comparing modern 
art and literature with all the art and 
literature that have gone before—in fact 
of leading English taste and English 
opinion, and doing for the country what 
it is the business of a cultivated class to 
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do. But the average ex-Public Schoolboy 
is not really a leader either of taste or of 
opinion. If ‘‘ taste’’ may include man- 
ners and dress, I admit he does well in 
them—very important they are, too, as 
symptoms of civilization at least. But 
if you take “taste’’ more narrowly, 
things are different. The Public School- 
boy is certainly of some use where 
architecture is concerned. Having lived 
in beautiful, and perhaps noble, surround- 
ings while he was at school, he knows a 
shoddy thing when he sees it, and he does 
not like the jerry-built (or “‘ bungaloid ”’) 
villa. But in art he is rather apt to be 
—well, just uneducated—the type of 
person for whom the baser sort of 
Academy picture is intended. However, 
T do admit that we are all doing more now 
than used to be done in this matter of 
esthetics, and the next generation is 
likely to be better than the last. It will 
certainly be much more musical. | 

Then, as a leader of opinion the average 
Public Schoolboy fails because there are 
so few subjects on which he troubles to 
have an opinion at all. In that sense 
Burgess is right when he says that we 
cannot get our boys to use their brains. 
The Fifth Form boy’s lack of general 
knowledge sometimes appals me. The 
Fourth-Former, of course, is vastly worse. 
He is often indifferent to everything out- 
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side his own occupations, except news 
paper cricket and perhaps some mechan 
ical matter which he does not really unde: 
stand. But the Fourth-Former at schoc 
may still be regarded as raw materia 
The trouble is with our “ finished pro 
ducts.”” Some of them are never finishe 
at all and just remain Fourth-Formers a 
their lives. 

M. D’Orsay: And you don’t attribut 
this to a defect in your material ? 

Dr. Archdale: No—partly because : 
there were such a defect 1t would clearl 
be the business of the schools not t 
complain about it but to overcome it, an: 
partly because when the environment ~ 
right ‘the results are right, even if th 
material is not first-class. There ar 
always a few boys at Grantchester whc 
though not a bit clever and not likel 
ever to reach Sixth Form standard, ar 
extremely active-minded and intelligen 
That is to say, they are interested i. 
numberless subjects, read everything the: 
can get hold of, think for themselves an: 
in fact use their brains. Now the reaso: 
why these boys are more intelligent tha: 
the rest, is not that they have a bette 
intellectual outfit, but simply that the: 
have more intelligent parents and ar 
accustomed to hearing more intelligen 
conversation at home. When the er 
vironment is good, you see, the results ar 
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good. Then again, there is no doubt that 
some schools, like some families, are much 
more successful than others in turning out 
fellows with active brains. For the most 
part, I believe the most successful are just 
those which have the highest standards 
academically—do the best in examina- 
tions and so on. I suppose the fact is 
that a stimulating atmosphere encourages 
a boy’s brains to be active, and if you 
have got a school where everyone is 
working and thinking, you get a stimu- 
lating atmosphere, and consequently a 
lot of mental activity even outside school 
work. Well, what some schools can do 
all schools ought to do. The conclusion 
seems to me absolutely unavoidable that 
if schools in general, including my own, 
wish to produce a type of man willing and 
able to lead English opinion, they will 
have to give up asking Providence to 
supply them with a different kind of 
English boy, and concentrate their efforts 
on doing better by the boys they get at 
present. That is, we shall have to set 
about raising the general level of our 
teaching. 

Mr. Burgess: Does that mean the level 
of your staffs ? 

Dr. Archdale: I did not mean that, but 
I am afraid it is true that the schools do 
not attract the very best men from the 
Universities, as they once did—the best 
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intellectually, I mean, Certainly few of 
us are up to the level of the French 
“ professeurs agrégés.”’ And a more 
serious trouble is that not many of us 
know as much as we ought about the 
scientific basis of our craft. We are all 
amateurs, or at least begin as amateurs, 
and I feel sure that in future we shall 
have to do more than we are doing to 
secure proper professional training for 
ourselves. Then again the profession 
suffers a good deal from in-breeding. 
The average Public Schoolmaster is apt 
to be just a Public Schoolboy who has 
had four years at a University between 
his departure as a Prefect and his return 
as a Master—to the same School or to 
another like it. I am not sure that any 
young man ought to start School-master- 
ing until he has seen the world a bit. 
There would be a good deal to be said for 
making the minimum age of joining 27 
or 28. But that is not a practical 
proposition at the moment. On -the 
whole, of course, the standard of teaching 
in the Public Schools is high and in the 
best of them very high indeed. Still we 
ought in most schools to be doing better 
than we are doing. 

Mr. Burgess: I’m glad to hear you 
say that, Archdale. At any rate, you do 
not think everything is perfect in the 
Public Schools. 
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Dr. Archdale: No. But I don’t think 
things are any better in the aided schools. 
The best liberal education now being 
given in this country to ordinary boys is 
being given in the Public Schools, and as 
good a liberal education as can be had in 
Europe is being given in half a dozen of 
the best of them. 

Mr. Burgess: Can you give the names 
of the half-dozen ? 

Dr. Archdale : If you want to know their 
names, you had better watch next year’s 
lists of Oxford and Cambridge scholar- 
ships in The Times. The schools I mean 
are pretty sure to get more scholarships 
than the others. I do not suggest that 
the scholarships themselves have any- 
thing to do with the ordinary boy, but 
merely that those schools which get the 
most scholarships seem also to be those 
in which the ordinary boy is best taught. 
Of course, I know that the aided schools 
* get plenty of scholarships, but that does 
not affect the issue, because they do not 
keep their ordinary boys as long as the 
Public Schools, or make such a point of 
doing well by them. 

M. D’Orsay: You conclude then that 
the first need of the Public Schools is a 
general raising of their intellectual stan- 
dards ? 

Dr. Archdale: Yes, that’s it. 

Mr. Burgess: And you are afraid that 
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if they don’t raise their standards they 
will go under ? 

Dr. Archdale: Not in the sense you 
mean. They won't be beaten in open 
competition by the aided schools. Apart 
from their actual merit, they have an 
enormous handicap in their endowments 
and traditions, their great reputation and 
the fact that so many English people 
believe in boarding-schools. But I do 
see two or three dangers in front of 
us. The first is that if the bureaucratic 
idea goes on spreading, our schools 
may be absorbed into the national 
system—which would mean loss of 
individuality. At present, Public Schools 
differ from each other just as people 
do. In fact they have personalities, 
and it would be something like 
murder to extinguish them. In this 
country, institutions have a habit of 
developing personalities. It is a result 
of our fondness for independence, I 
suppose. Even our museums have per- 
sonalities, and still more, of course, the 
big hospitals. There is always a tre- 
mendous loss, I think, when individual 
living growths cease to live and grow as 
individuals. There is no room in England 
for the sort of bureaucrat who rejoices to 
think that he has arranged for every boy 
of a particular age to be doing the same 
page of the same book at the same 
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moment throughout the kingdom. 
English institutions would never function 
—or at any rate never flourish—under 
that sort of régime. I don’t mean, of 
course, that the Board of Education 
imposes uniformity like that. Indeed 
the Board’s respect for the individualities 
and different histories of schools does it 
infinite credit. But local authorities are 
not all so liberal-minded, and the Board 
itself may not for ever resist the temp- 
tation to prefer organization to life. 
After all, it 1s a Government office. For 
myself, I should regard it as a disaster if 
the Public Schools, which at present are 
not “ public’”’ at all except in so far as 
they do not belong to private individuals, 
passed under the control of a public 
authority, however enlightened. A worse 
(but certainly less likely) disaster would 
be confiscation by the State or even 
Sheer abolition. It is, of course, quite 
- possible that if the Public Schools cannot 
prove that they are valuable to the whole 
community, a reforming Government may 
one day make it economically impossible 
for them to carry on. And the same 
thing might be done by an extremist 
Government out of sheer class feeling. 
Still another danger is that if the boys 
they send out are not successful in the 
tremendous competition of modern life, 
it“may become impossible to resist a 
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_ demand for a purely utilitarian education, 
which would turn the Public Schools into 
“technical ’’ or “commercial ’’ institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Burgess: It would not be a bad 
thing if they were a bit more utilitarian 
than they are, I should think. You 
seem desperately afraid of teaching any- 
thing useful in your schools. 

Dr. Archdale: As a matter of fact, we 
are extremely utilitarian, and almost 
everything we teach is useful. But we 
do not use the word “ useful’’ in the 
same sense as you do, and we regard any 
work as useful which helps to turn a boy 
into a competent man—the sort of man 
who can learn a new job quickly and do 
it well. It is an unpractical policy to 
teach a boy useful accomplishments and 
leave him with a half-developed brain. 
It is better to develop his brain and let 
him learn the accomplishments later. 
Of course we have got to fit a boy to doa 
job in the world. But schoolmasters 
start with the boy, and you want to start 
with the job. My whole object is to 
make the best of the particular mind 
entrusted to me—to induce it to develop 
itself to its highest point. 

Mr. Burgess: I suppose that means 
getting the boys to do a bit of honest 
work. . 
Dr. Archdale: That is what it comes to. 
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Obviously a mind develops itself by 
exerting itself, and my first business, 
therefore, is to get boys’ minds to exert 
themselves. It is better to have com- 
pulsory exertion than no exertion at all, 
and it is better to have spontaneous 
exertion that leads to nothing—memoriz- 
ing cricket statistics and so on—than to 
have no spontaneous exertion at all. 
But what we really want is spontaneous 
exertion that does lead to something— 
something valuable, like power, know- 
ledge, vision and an illumination of 
experience. Therefore the first thing you 
have got to do is to try and find a subject 
which a boy likes working at—as he likes 
working at his pet hobby in the holidays 
—a subject for which he has an aptitude 
and which at the same time is really 
worth working at. Of course this is a 
counsel of perfection. It can’t always be 
done. For one thing, a boy’s aptitudes 
may be very narrow, or he may not seem 
to have any at all, and in that case you 
will have to fall back on compulsory 
exertion over the whole field. And in 
any case with most boys you will have 
to put up with compulsory exertion over 
part of the field, because clearly there are 
lots of things that everybody has got to 
tackle whether he likes them or not. 
However, the sensible boy—and most 
boys are sensible—can usually be induced 
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to supply the compulsion himself. Ex- 
aminations sometimes provide a motive. 
That is one of their chief uses, I think. 
But my point is that the centre of every 
boy’s education is (or ought to be) the 
work he does on a subject that appeals to 
him—provided, of course, that it is a 
subject worth working at. That is why, 
when I am arranging the programme of a 
boy just beginning to specialize, I insist 
on being guided by his own tastes and 
aptitudes rather than by his father’s 
views on what will be useful to him later. 
And, as I say, we only allow subjects that 
we think are really worth working at 
—what I should call ‘“ educational ”’ 
subjects. 

Mr. Burgess: What is the difference 
between ‘educational’ subjects and 
other kinds ? 

Dr. Archdale: I call a subject “ edu- 
cational’”’ if it provokes more mental 
activity than is required for mastering it. 
A subject is educational if it stimulates 
your imagination while you work at it, or 
if it induces you to think about something 
beyond the actual task you are engaged 
on, or if it gets you to draw conclusions 
of your own from the data given, or to 
work out problems on principles which 
apply outside them, or if it compels you 
by any means to form judgments or to 
exercise taste or to originate ideas and 
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devise methods of expressing them. 
Most school subjects do some or all of 
those things, besides leading to know- 
ledge, and therefore they are educational, 
though, of course, they differ in edu- 
cational value. But the mere acquisition 
of accomplishments is not educational. 
If you learn typewriting, for example, you 
learn typewriting and that 1s all. Nothing 
happens inside your head while you are 
learning, except the memorizing of the 
keyboard and the development of the 
required motor associations. History and 
some mathematics and languages and 
science are different. Every bit of work 
in one of them that a boy has to tackle, 
provokes, or ought to provoke, more 
mental activity than the tackling of it 
actually needs. 

M. D’Orsay: And a boy has a fairly 
free choice among such “ educational ”’ 
subjects as these? 

Dr. Archdale: Yes—nowadays. We 
have mostly abandoned the old “ classical 
side’ and ‘“ modern side,’”’ which were 
just devices for producing two opposite 
types of deformity. But, of Course, the 
subjects that a boy cares for are likely to 
be of one type and not of all the types. 
Either they will be scientific and mathe- 
matical, or they will be literary and 
linguistic. 

M. D’Orsay: I suppose that within 
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these groups you have to advise and guide 
boys in their choice ? 

Dr. Archdale: Yes. The scientific or 
mathematical kind of boy generally 
settles his own destiny without much 
hesitation. The purely mathematical 
type is easily recognized, and the purely 
scientific type usually decides early 
between the biological side and the 
physical and chemical side. But there 
is a real difficulty with the literary kind 
of boy. In the past he usually did 
classics, changing over to history later if 
his classics came to nothing. Those 
who were at all good at either classics 
or history were well on the way to 
becoming educated by the time they left 
their schools—but there were precious 
few of them. The rest formed, and still 
form, the great army of uneducated (or 
semi-educated) men, who endanger the 
future of the system which produced them 
—and darken the lives of headmasters 
with the consciousness of failure! « 

Mr. Burgess: I did not see much con- 
sciousness of failure about you to-night 
when you were speaking at the Scare- 
mongers’. What are you going to do 
about it, anyway ? 

Dr. Archdale: Heavenknows! Ihave 
no panacea. But there is one line that I 
think we might follow up more than we 
do—though my 168 = this is not 
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very popular in the schoolmastering 
world. | 

Mr. Burgess: All the more likely to be 
some good. What is it? 

Dr. Archdale: Well it concerns modern 
languages. I do not think we have ever 
had quite the right idea about modern 
languages. 

Col. Callaghan: If you want to learn a 
foreign language you have got to go to 
the country and learn it there. No one 
has ever learnt a language at a Public 
School. My own boy was top of his 
Division in French last half, and his report 
said he was pretty good at it. But when 
I had him over in France he did not seem 
able to say a word. 

Dr. Archdale: You parents think of 
nothing but fluency in conversation. If 
a man can order his breakfast in the 
platform restaurant at Bale in French, 
German and Italian, you say ‘‘ What a 
linguist !’’ without troubling to find out 
whether he really knows any of those 
languages thoroughly. But if your boy 
lacks confidence and hesitates when he 
first tries to talk to a Frenchman, you say 
that he has learnt nothing at school. In 
actual fact he may have learnt a great 
deal—all the part that matters in the 
end, but does not show at first. Con- 
versational fluency is the least important 
part of the learning of a language, and 
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the most easily acquired. But you think 
it is the only thing worth troubling about. 
There was a time when schoolmasters 
seemed to agree with you and when the 
“reformers’’ thought of nothing but 
conversation. But you cannot learn a 
language through conversation if you 
can only converse for an hour or two a 
week, and in any case, mere fluency is 
quickly achieved and quickly lost. What 
a school ought to do and can do for a boy 
is to teach him grammar, give him a wide 
vocabulary and a good knowledge of 
idiom, lay the foundations of a proper 
pronunciation and get him over the worst 
of his self-consciousness. If it does that 
for him, he can do the rest for himself in 
a fortnight if he goes to live in the 
country. Everything except  conver- 
sational fluency can be taught at school. 
Witness the Dutch, whose schools seem to 
perform miracles in the way of language 
teaching. 

Col. Callaghan: Well, no one will ever 
learn theiy language. 

Dr. Archdale: That only means that 
they have a stronger motive for learning 
foreign ones. The point is that they do 
learn them in a very wonderful way, and 
they do it by better teaching and harder 
work. 

M. D’Orsay: Apart from their useful- 
ness, do you think that modern languages 
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can be used as an instrument of real 
education ? 

Dr. Archdale: A good many people at 
Oxford and Cambridge say that they 
cannot, and I do not feel sure that they 
can, so long as they are taught as they 
often are just now. One has got to put 
a good deal more into a modern language 
course than the mere learning of the 
tongues concerned. We have got to rope 
in the historian, the geographer and the 
literary critic to help the mere linguist. 
The kind of course I should like to see 
established everywhere would be one 
designed to lead to Modern Greats at 
Oxford rather more than to the Modern 
Language Tripos (as it is at present) at 
Cambridge. A course like that can quite 
well be devised, and you could find the 
beginnings of one in several schools 
already. I think one of the chief jobs 
we have got to tackle in the next few 
years is to establish a method and 
tradition of modern language teaching 
which will make the study of Europe and 
European tongues the basis of a really 
satisfactory liberal education. 

Col. Callaghan: Spanish ‘is a deuced 
useful language for fellows who are going 
into business nowadays. 

Dr. Archdale: Yes, if your business is 
concerned with South America. But 
from the point of view of education, it is 
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German that I want fellows to learn next 
after Latin and French. It is much more 
difficult than Spanish and Italian, and 
much more important, too, for every 
purpose except trade with the Argentine 
and touring in Italy. It is also much 
more remote from English and French, 
and consequently translation into it and 
out of it could be made to have almost the 
effect of the old Classical ‘‘ proses ’’ and 
‘“unseens.’”’ You cannot translate from 
English into German without thinking 
out exactly what the English means in 
every detail, and you cannot translate 
from German into English without exert- 
ing yourself to find the best English 
idiom to represent the meaning of the 
differently shaped German _ sentences. 
Half the benefit of the old classical edu- 
cation came from the continual practice 
that it gave to boys in thinking out 
exactly what they were going to say before 
they said it, and in choosing English 
expressions with care and taste. German 
gives practice nearly as good. I ‘look 
forward to a time when the average, 
ordinary Public Schoolboy who is not a 
specialist in classics or science or mathe- 
matics, will have been taught both French 
and German quite thoroughly before he 
leaves school and been taught them by 
men who are scholars as well as linguists. 
Not only would such a boy be trained in 
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the correct use of language, but he 
would also be sufficiently steeped in the 
traditional culture of Europe to be a much 
better European than most of us are. 
Spanish and Italian could be added later, 
or one of them could be learnt at the 
same time as German by a clever boy. 
There is the question of poetry, too. I 
myself am an unrepentant Greek lover, 
but you have got to be pretty far on 
with the language before you can enjoy 
any Greek poetry except perhaps Homer. 
But French poetry is the most obviously 
charming and easily enjoyable poetry in 
the world, and German poetry has more 
affinity than any other with English. 
Then European history and modern 
philosophy cannot be adequately studied 
without German books, and, of course, 
travel, which is so easy nowadays, is far 
more educative if one knows the principal 
languages of Europe. No more illu- 
minating experience is possible for a 
young man than to live for a spell in a 
foreign city if he can talk freely and listen 
effectively. This means that modern 
languages, besides providing the basis of 
a liberal education in boyhood (as I 
believe they can be made to do) provide 
the means of continuing that education 
later. What is more, as you all keep 
saying, they are definitely useful, and it is 
not to be forgotten that boys work with 
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more interest at subjects which they 
believe to be useful and which they think 
will lead to something practical later on. 
Your letter in The Times, Burgess, 
showed how valuable a working know- 
ledge of French and German is to a young 
man entering business. 

Mr. Burgess: It won’t help as much 
as it ought till employers who do business 
with the Continent are a bit more enter- 
prising and know European languages 
better themselves. Spanish is valued by 
firms that deal with Chile and the Argen- 
tine, but South America is only one 
market of many, and people always seem 
to forget that. 

M. D’Orsay: Do many boys from the 
Public Schools go “‘ into business ”’ ? 

Dr. Archdale: Yes, and more still will 
be going soon, I hope. A few of our 
cleverest boys are destined to become 
Dons, research students, or schoolmasters. 
A bigger section, but still a not very big 
one, go into the Civil Services (Home, 
Indian and Colonial) and the professions. 
Then you have got to count a fair number 
of soldiers, a few flying men, and a very 
few sailors. These three sections with 
the addition of one or two farmers (mostly 
destined to go abroad) make up about half 
the total. The other half either go into 
business, or ought to go into business, 
sometimes through the University and 
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sometimes direct—“ business’’ being 
used to mean both industry and com- 
merce both at home and abroad. 

M. D’Orsay: Then you make special 
efforts to prepare boys for business, I 
suppose ° 

Dr. Archdale: I should like to say 
“yes,”’ but to prepare for business is more 
difficult than it seems. One could not 
provide specialist preparation for every 
branch of commerce and industry—and 
it would be no good if one could, because 
boys rarely know what openings they are 
going to get. Obviously a boy with 
scientific gifts who has done a lot of 
science at school will leave us reasonably 
well prepared to enter industry on the 
technical side. But for commerce and 
for the organizing side of industry there 
is no one definite thing that a boy has to 
know, because, of course, we only teach 
economics as an “ educational ”’ subject 
and it can hardly be more than that at 
school. Every now and again one finds 
leaders in the business world making pro- 
nouncements as to the qualities they like 
to find in their recruits from the Public 
Schools. But their lists vary enormously 
and the only qualities common to them 
all seem to be concerned with character. 
On the intellectual side there is no agree- 
ment. Men who are totally without 
a sense of proportion include hand- 
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writing in their lists, and some of them 
put it first. These are the men who 
want boys to go into business at fifteen 
and who mostly add that they did and 
have not regretted it. There are perhaps 
fewer of this type nowadays, but I believe 
that what failings there are in the present 
leadership of English business are due to 
the predominance of men who started 
work before they were fully educated. 
It is they who think that typing, short- 
hand and a good clerkly handwriting are 
all that a man needs for business, besides 
an acquisitive instinct. Happily the 
biggest and best of modern business firms 
do want properly educated young men. 
The representative of a fabulously success- 
ful business house declared the other day 
that recruits for the business world ought 
to have passed “‘ the highest intellectual 
tests available.’’ Asarule, firms like this 
do not mind what subject a man has 
worked at, provided that he has passed 
the ‘‘ highest tests ’’ and shown that he has 
really good brains. It is a little like the 
Indian Civil. You can get into that 
whatever your best subject is, provided 
that you are clever enough. When they 
have selected you because you are an 
able fellow, they give you a “ vocational ”’ 
course afterwards to teach you what they 
want you to know. So far as I can see, 
that is the only sensible attitude for 
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“business ’’ to take up. Certainly it is 
the only one which makes co-operation 
with the schools really possible. We are 
to produce first-rate material; the 
business world is to train and use it. 
Our job is simply to educate our boys—to 
develop their natural capacity to the 
utmost, whatever precise form it may 
take. We have done our part when we 
have produced educated men. From the 
commercial point of view that means not 
men who know the details of business 
already, but men who can learn the 
details of business quickly, men who have 
the habit of accuracy and thoroughness, 
who can think clearly, express themselves 
effectively, take large views, originate 
ideas, accept responsibility and have 
enough imagination to see the other man’s 
point of view. That last point is impor- 
tant, I think. The essential job of 
English commerce is to sell things abroad, 
and the man who is going to sell things 
abroad must in addition to knowing the 
languages concerned, realize that every- 
one in the world has not exactly the same 
mental processes as the middle-class 
Englishman. 

If the standard Public School product 
has the qualities I have described, the 
standard Public School product will 
eventually be sought after by all business 
men who know where their interest lies, 
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and we shall see established between the 
schools and commerce a similar con- 
nection to that which is beginning to 
exist already between the Universities 
and the technical side of industry. 

M. D’Orsay: Does commerce, then, 
not seek your product at present ? 

Dr. Archdale: Private firms are re- 
cruited too much from the families of the 
principals, but apart from that there is a 
good deal of doubt about the Public 
Schools in the commercial world, and 
some in the industrial world. The big 
new combines take the best brains for 
their industrial sides and a few really good 
men. among the less gifted for their 
administrative sides. The great oil and 
tobacco concerns take a small but steady 
stream of useful though not necessarily 
very clever fellows. The Stock Exchange 
takes a certain number who have special 
personal qualifications. London com- 
mercial houses are on the whole inclined 
to welcome Public Schoolboys, and some 
which have branches in India, Malaya 
and other parts of “the East,’’ actually 
seek them. But in the Midlands and in 
the North the business world shows great 
distrust of the Public School type. I do 
not deny that this is partly the fault of 
the Public Schools themselves. Too many 
fellows offer themselves for ‘‘ business ”’ 
because they have sca to get openings 
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in anything else. But there is more 
distrust than the facts justify, and in any 
case I feel sure that we have only got to 
produce the right article in order to 
create a demand forit. There is no part 
of our destiny which I anticipate more 
confidently and desire more earnestly 
than the recognition of the Public Schools 
as the source from which commerce will 
draw its best recruits, and as institutions 
which will be proud to prepare a large 
number of their best boys for commercial 
careers. 

Mr. Burgess: Good for you, Archdale ! 
And what do your best boys think about 
it—of commerce, I mean, as opposed to 
the professions? I suppose the old 
snobbery about that has gone now? 

Dr. Archdale: Almost entirely, and, of 
course, it is obvious that the professions 
cannot hold all the boys who come out 
of the Public Schools. The difficulty 
nowadays is that it is very hard to get 
openings in commerce unless one is 
somebody’s son or nephew, and there is 
no proper machinery for co-ordinating the 
schools and the offices—at least none that 
the heads of the big offices are agreed 
upon using. Then, of course, some boys 
are still afraid of a business life—“ all 
office-work and no exercise,’’ and so on. 
It is natural enough, when they have 
played games from two to four every 
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afternoon all their school days, but most 
people are beginning to realize now that 
if you insist on having an ‘“ out-door 
life’ you will probably have nothing to 
live it on—unless, of course, you are rich 
enough to be a farmer. Both boys and 
parents are far wiser than they used to 
be about business, and in modern times I 
personally can see no reasons why a boy 
with brains and character should not 
consider that commerce gives his am- 
bition a field as wide and as worthy as the 
professions do. | 

M. D’Orsay: Then if the Public 
Schools become the recruiting grounds 
for commerce, the oligarchs will have a 
monopoly of business positions ? 

Dr. Archdale: Oh, no!—but having 
had a better education than the rest they 
will have a better chance to do well, and 
on that ground they will commend them- 
selves to employers. Of course, there 
must always be promotion from the ranks. 
Wherever merit is found, it has got 
to be brought to the front, and merit does 
not depend only on education, But it 
does depend on education to some extent, 
and I think it would be right for us to 
take into our schools a certain number of 
boys who are not oligarchs at all—boys 
from the Government elementary schools 
or the new “senior ’’ schools—and give 
them the ee our fellows get. 
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Of course they would have to be real good 
boys—good all round—or it would not 
be fair to take them away from their 
usual surroundings, to which they would 
infallibly return. But good boys would 
fit in quite well, like the cadets from the 
ranks at Sandhurst, provided there were 
not too many of them. It would be 
necessary in any case not to have too 
many of them. Public Schoolboys come 
from homes where circumstances and 
tradition have established a_ highly 
civilized way of life and set up a certain 
standard of refinement which it is not 
snobbery but merely sense to recognize. 
If such boys are too much diluted with 
boys from homes where poverty makes life 
less civilized than it ought to be, the 
community will suffer loss. There is 
nothing worse than equality achieved by 
levelling down. I agree that homes 
where life is lived on a low level of 
civilization ought not to exist. But that 
is a political and economic trouble. We 
schoolmasters can do nothing to put it 
right, except, as I suggest, to take in a 
small number of good boys from poor 
homes and fit them to found better homes 
themselves later on. I should not a bit 
object to that, provided that all the 
schools did it, that each had a fixed 
quota, and that the finance could be 
arranged. We should then become not 
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only a training agency for the professions 
and business, but a recruiting agency, 
too. That is the function we should aim 
at fulfilling. 

M. D’Orsay: Then do the boys at the 
Elementary Schools learn the same 
subjects as you teach in the Public 
Schools ? 

Dr. Archdale: No, unfortunately they 
don’t. Our Latin and French are going 
to be areal trouble there. What is more, 
the boys now leave the Elementary 
Schools soon after eleven and they cannot 
come to us till they are thirteen. But 
these two difficulties may cancel out— 
the interval between eleven and 
thirteen can perhaps be spent in 
learning the subjects we require. It is 
really only a matter of organization. 

Mr. Burgess: Some of your parents 
would not much like you to take in 
those elementary schoolboys, would 
they ? 

Dr. Archdale: A few would kick, but 
they would have to put up with it. That 
is the way the world is moving nowadays, 
and though we must not lower our stan- 
dards, as I said, we must get the best 
fellows into the biggest positions—who- 
ever their fathers were. That means 
that the best fellows must have the best 
education. I see in my dreams a time 
when the Public re will be regarded 
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as the schools to which all the best boys 
in the country will naturally and neces- 
sarily be sent, just because they are the 
best schools and can make the best use of 
their material. Many of the boys will, 
no doubt, pay their way; others will 
need to be helped by some quite new form 
of scholarship. The details will have to 
be worked out as we goon. In any case 
I am sure that the financial difficulty can 
be overcome. The real difficulty will be 
that of selection, for the best boys do not 
all seem the best at thirteen, and 
examinations cannot test a quarter of the 
qualities we want to find. But even that 
difficulty will probably be overcome if we 
are not too proud to learn from the 
psychologists and the eugenists. My 
point is that if the best of the English 
Public Schools (and I believe there is 
nothing better in the world) can select 
and secure the very best young English- 
men of each generation, this country will 
begin to build up a new aristocracy of 
character and capacity such as the world 
has not hitherto seen. At present we do 
not get all the best. But we must event- 
ually get all the best and only the best, 
if we are to do what I believe we can do 
for the country. 

Mr. Burgess: Meanwhile, I trust you 
are going to teach the boys you do get to 
pull their weight in commerce. You 
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could hardly make a better start than by 
doing that. 

M. D’Orsay: But—forgive my inter- 
rupting—this training for commerce— 
you think you can achieve it without 
abandoning your effort to give a liberal 
education ? 

Dr. Archdale: I see no incompatibility 
between the two aims. Nothing, of 
course, will turn the “‘ academic ”’ type of 
man into the “ practical’? type. But 
there is room in the academic world for 
all that are by nature academically- 
‘minded, and there is not the least reason 
why the practical man should be illiterate 
or narrow-minded or philistine, or in any 
other way uneducated. The men we 
send out ought to have characters so 
developed and minds so trained that they 
are fitted both to organize the world’s 
work and to lead the world’s thought. 
The Americans, who generally know what 
they want, are pursuing just such a 
double aim. They have always wanted 
business efficiency, and now they want 
culture also. 

M. D’Orsay: One does not always 
associate the idea of culture with the 
U.S.A. 

Dr. Archdale: Well, of course, a new 
country can’t have an old culture, and 
the civilization of the States does not go 
back to Julius Cesar as yours does, Mon- 
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sieur D'’Orsay. I admit, too, that a 
cultured American sometimes seems to 
have assumed his culture rather hurriedly 
and left some of the buttons undone, as 
it were. But I admire the culture of the 
Americans because it has been achieved 
and not inherited, and because I am 
convinced that there are more people 
(proportionately) in America than in any 
other country who believe in disinterested 
learning and want to know things and 
experience things just for the sake of 
knowing and experiencing them. 

Mr. Burgess: There seems to be a 
pretty big proportion of people in America 
who refer to literature and scholarship 
and so on as “ bunk,” and pride them- 
selves on knowing nothing about them. 

Dr. Archdale: There is quite as big a 
proportion of people in England who don’t 
refer to them at all, but just ignore them. 
English Philistines are dangerous because 
of their numbers and their inertia. 
American Philistines talk more, but I 
believe they do less damage. But com- 
parisons are not really possible between 
an old country and a new. My point is 
that there is a real disinterested desire 
for culture in America, and that the 
pursuit of wealth is partly due to that 
desire. There is something splendid, to 
my mind, in the effort which that 
astonishing country is making, not only 
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to be the richest but also to be the most 
civilized country on earth. It is like a 
man who is equally determined to make 
a fortune and to use it well—or like old 
Schliemann who set out to become rich 
in order to dig up Troy and Mycene. I 
don’t say, of course, that the Americans 
always go about things in the right way. 
I fancy that so far as education is con- 
cerned, they undervalue discipline (both 
intellectual and moral) and generally that 
they are in too much of a hurry to get 
results. But they do believe in education, 
and even though some of their business 
men may describe scholarship as “ bunk,”’ 
the business community as a whole does 
want its young recruits to be educated 
men, and does see the value of theoretical 
training as well as practical training. At 
least two Universities in this country have 
started courses in “‘Commerce’’ for 
intending business men, but the business 
world only smiles at them. Yet in 
America the commercial course at Har- 
vard can’t turn out enough men to satisfy 
the demand for its product. 

Mr. Burgess: The English courses are 
a bit too theoretical, I expect. 

Dr. Archdale: Perhaps, though I have 
heard that they are not more so than the 
Harvard course. But in general, I think 
it is true that the Americans believe in 
education more sincerely than we do, I 
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am sure that there would be a better 
welcome in America than there is in 
England just now for the type of boy 
which our Public Schools turn out in 
small numbers already and should soon 
be turning out in quantity—the type 
which has been educated as an eleutheros, 
but as an eleutheros destined to live in the 
modern world. In England, as I said, I 
believe that the supply will create a 
demand, but in America it is the demand 
which has created the supply. One up 
to America there, I think. 

Mr. Burgess: Well, you had better 
hurry up and let us have the supply, 
Archdale. Then we will see about the 
demand. I admit I quite like the type 
you describe, the kind of ‘“ educated ”’ 
fellow you say we ought to want and will 
want when we see him—pretty useful, I 
daresay. 

Col. Callaghan: Yes, I expect he would 
be useful enough. But he might be a bit 
selfish, mightn’t he? I’d like to be sure 
he’d look after the Scouts in his district 
or help in a working boys’ club, and join 
the Territorials and go in for all that sort 
of thing, while he was a youngster, and 
after that do a bit of work on his County 
Council or as a J.P. or something. 

M. D'Orsay: The Greeks would have 
agreed with you there, Colonel—and so 
will Dr. Archdale, I am sure. His 
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eleutheros would not be a true eleutheros 
if he were not a good citizen, too. 

Dr. Archdale: No, indeed. You cannot 
be a good specimen of humanity if you are 
not a good member of your own com- 
munity. Idon’t think the Public Schools 
have forgotten that. 

Mr. Burgess: Well, I hope you are 
teaching your boys to take a part in Local 
Government. I am sure that is the best 
field nowadays for the activities of what 
you call Oligarchs—unless or until they 
go into Parliament. I. do not believe I 
had ever heard of a Borough Council when 
I was at School. But no doubt the 
modern boy knows all about such things. 
You are all supposed to be teaching 
‘Civics’? now, aren’t you? Does it 
come to much? 

Dr. Archdale: It prevents fellows 
leaving school totally ignorant of how 
the machinery of the country works, and 
it does create a certain amount of interest 
in public affairs and get boys to read the 
papers and so on. But of course the 
most important work the schools do in 
the way of teaching citizenship is not 
done in the classroom at all. It results 
from the ordinary life of the place, and 
from the habit of being loyal to a com- 
munity, which every boy unconsciously 
picks up. But even so, the teaching of 
civics and history, and, of course, modern 
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languages, is needed to prevent the 
loyalty being too narrow and the com- 
munity too small. Much more is being 
done now in that way than in our time, 
Burgess. You and I left school without 
knowing anything about politics or about 
other countries—or about other classes 
than our own, for that matter. Things 
are distinctly better now. The doctrine 
of social obligation is being taught more 
sincerely and accepted more readily than 
ever before. 

M. D'Orsay: “ Social obligation ’’— 
that is——-? 

Dr. Archdale: The obligation upon 
every man to pay the rent for his room 
in the world—and the better the room the 
higher the rent. 

Mr. Burgess: There was a School 
Mission in our time, but I don’t remember 
much about it except the terminal 
demand for five bob. 

Dr. Archdale: Schools make much 
better contact now with their mission 
districts. Some have dropped the word 
‘mission,’ thank goodness, and all of 
them have dropped the patronizing 
attitude that the word suggested. Then, 
of course, there is Toc H, which is far 
the best agency in existence for giving 
Public Schoolboys and ex-Public School- 
boys the right idea of service and oppor- 
tunities for realizing it, too. 
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We really are farther on now, as far as 
citizenship is concerned. But, of course, 
we have got to go farther still. We 
always did try to turn out good citizens, 
but the good citizen of Victorian times 
is not what we want now. We want 
someone more unselfish and more intel- 
ligent, too. Our modern oligarchs inherit 
no such unquestioned supremacy as their 
predecessors had. The “rule of the 
few’’ can only be established commer- 
cially or justified socially if ‘‘ the few ”’ 
offer voluntary service more freely and 
think more clearly than the rest. If they 
can do that, the word oligarch will have 
a real meaning and the oligarchic schools 
a real justification. 

M. D’Orsay: I wonder if Mr. Burgess 
now feels more hopeful about the future 
of your Public Schools? He was pro- 
phesying their disappearance when the 
Colonel and I first came in. 

Mr. Burgess: Dr. Archdale has certainly 
put upacaseforthem. You were always 
a plausible beggar, Archdale. But even 
if the Public Schools deserve to survive, I 
very much doubt if they will be allowed 
to. You know the Labour people hate 
them like poison, and it is only a question 
of time before we have a Labour Govern- 
ment in power. Then, of course, there 
is no doubt that taxation is going to get 
worse and worse, and there are going to 
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be fewer and fewer people able to pay 
your fees. And you won’t be able to 
lower your fees, because your endow- 
ments will be shorn closer and closer by 
the income-tax people. 

Dr. Archdale: I don’t deny those 
dangers. But the Public Schools are 
pretty deeply rooted, and I am sure that 
so long as people have got any income 
at all they will try hard to stretch it to 
cover Public School fees for their boys. 
The real danger is that they will try too 
hard—and limit their families to one boy 
or two. Expensive education is 
thoroughly bad eugenically, and I am 
afraid our high fees (which we cannot 
possibly reduce as things are just now) 
are one of the causes of the slow suicide 
of the old Oligarchic families. But of 
course a good deal can be done by insur- 
ance nowadays if one starts early enough. 
What I feel is that, for better or worse, 
English people of our class have made 
up their minds quite definitely that they 
want boarding-schools for their sons. 
The State is not at all likely to start 
boarding-schools of its own, and unless it 
is made absolutely impossible for us to 
carry on and preserve our character, 
somehow or other people will manage to 
afford to send their boys to us. At any 
rate, whether or not we go under in the 
ultimate future, our job for the present 
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is to deserve to survive—that is to be as 
useful to the country as we can, and to 
turn out as good recruits as possible for 
the professions, for the Services and for 
business. 

M. D’Orsay: It is difficult to imagine 
your country without its so characteristic 
Public Schools. Whatever happens, you 
will have made your mark on English 
history. 

Dr. Archdale: That is true, I think. 
The mark we have made on English 
education is certainly indelible. The 
best of the ‘‘ subventioned’’ schools, 
which are bound to survive in any case, 
have already borrowed a lot from us 
and they will soon have reproduced 
everything of ours that a day school 
can reproduce—the house spirit, the 
prefect system, the old boys’ associations, 
andsoon. Of course, being day schools, 
they cannot get as far with any of these 
things as we can, and they don’t seem 
able to develop individual characters of 
their own quite as Public Schools do— 
the kind of thing that makes a fellow not 
only a Public Schoolboy, but also a 
Marlburian or a Wykehamist. All the 
same, on the moral side of education they 
do fine work—which would not have been 
as fine as it is if the old Public Schools 
had not been there for them to learn 
from, 
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Mr. Burgess : The Public School idea is 
spreading downwards, you think? 

Dr. Archdale: Yes—downwards and 
outwards, and both at home and abroad. 
The great “‘ preparatory schools’”’ of 
America are inspired directly by the 
English Public Schoolidea. The Germans 
have done with some of their great country 
houses what we have done with some of 
ours. Most of the Dominions have schools 
directly modelled on ours and partly 
staffed from them. Yes—we havea pretty 
large progeny abroad. Then, at home our 
own number is being continually in- 
creased by new foundations, though, of 
course, these will stand or fall with the 
system. But an immortality that cannot 
be taken from us, even if it is not of a 
very substantial kind, is being assured 
to us by what I was describing just now 
—by the spread of our ideas and our 
spirit among the “aided” schools all 
over the country. Whatever happens to 
us, that process will continue. The 
question of our own destiny is not an 
educational question. It is a political 
question—a question of the distribution 
of weath. The Public Schools are a 
natural growth in England; they have 
been created by the English character and 
they provide what English people want. 
If they ever cease to exist it will be 
because, directly or indirectly, politics 
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have killed them, and not because English 
people have ceased to want what they 
provide. But the important thing is that 
even if they do go under, the ideas they 
have tried to work out will certainly 
survive them—just as the idea of chivalry 
survived the institutions which developed 
it. The Public Schools will live on in one 
form or another—either as themselves 
or as mighty ghosts. Which it is to be 
does not depend upon educational theories 
nor upon the efforts and utterances of 
Public Schoolmasters. It depends upon 
the forces which are always reshaping the 
social and economic structure of England. 
Those forces may seem to be blind, and 
their tendency is never clear to contem- 
poraries. But in the last resort they are 
the expression of the English character 
and the motive power of English history. 
They are moving faster now than ever 
before, and it is on the direction of their 
movement that our destiny depends. 
But I confess I cannot see clearly what 
that direction is. 
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for its own sake to proceed undirected.” Country Life. 
** Draws an appalling picture.” —Evening Standard, 


Breaking Priscian’s Head, or English 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
J. Y. T. GREIG, D.LITT. 


** His vivacious book.”—Dasly Mail. ‘“‘ The most vehe- 
ment attack [on standard English] we have ever read. 
We are equally amazed and amused.”—Morning Post. 
“A rollicking book.””—Spectator. 


Cain, or the Future of Crime. Bv 
GEORGE GODWIN. 


* Compels the reader to think, whether he will or no.”— 
Saturday Revtew. “A most interesting prophecy. Mr. 
Godwin makes out a strong case against the stupidity and 
reins Oe our present dealings with crime.’’—Evening 

tandard., 


Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep. By 
DAVID FRASER-HARRIS, M.D., D.SC. 


** Shews that the doctors do not as yet know much about 
the subject.”—Queen. “His arguments, clearly and 
ably presented, hold our interest. This is a book full of 
sound thinking and wise instruction.’’—Clarion. 


Hibernia, or the Future of Ireland. By 
Botton C. WALLER. 


“An earnest and challenging piece of work.”—Irish 
Times. ‘A serious, practical , full of knowledge.” 
—Spectator, ‘Notable in a notable series.”—Forcign 


A ffatrs. 
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Hanno, or the Future of Exploration. 
By J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 


** His wonderful little book, in which he confutes the 
popular notion that the explorer’s task is finally fulfilled.’’ 
—Morning Post. “Stimulating, packed with eminently 
practical suggestions.” —~7imes Leterary Supplement. 


Metanthropos, or the Body of the Future. 
By R. CAMPBELL MACFIE, LL.D. 


“An exceptionally stimulating book, the work of a 
clear and sens thinker who can express his thoughts.” 
—Saturday Review. ‘Should certainly be read by a large 
public,”—Lancet ry 


Heraclitus, or the Future of the Films. 
By Ernest BETTS. 


“An entertaining book, full of sparkling and origina) 
ideas, which should stimulate Wardour Street to a more 
serious consideration of the artistic and moral aspects of 
the film industry.”—Spectator. 


Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. 
By Sir J. H. JEANS, Lu.p., F.R.s. With 
6 plates. Fifth impression. 


* A fascinating summary of his tremendous conclusions, 
illustrated by some really beautiful photographs.”—7 smes 
Literary Supplement. “ No book in the series surpasses 
Eos in brilliance and profundity, for one of the best brains 
engaged in research gives us here the fruits of long labour 
in terms that all may understand.”—Spectator. 


Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure. By 
C. E. M. Joab. Second impression. 


“A brilliant and provocative volume.”—Dean Inge, 
in Evening Standard. “ The writing is vivid and good- 
humouredly truculent.”—Tsmes Literary Supplement. 


Fortuna, or Chance and Design. By 
Norwoop YOUNG. 


“Cheerful and ingenious. His study of the ‘laws of 
chance ’, as illustrated in the game of roulette, his examina- 
tion of horse-racing and the Stock Exchange, are not 
meant for those who wish to acquire sudden fortunes.” 


T.P.'s Weekly, 
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Autolycus, or the Future for Miscreant 
Youth. By R. G. GorDOoN, M.D., D.Sc. 


** His clear and spirited presentation of the problem of 
the boy and girl offender should rekindle interest in the 
subject and help towards legislation. Many of us need to 
get rid of preconceived notions, and his admirablefbook 
should help us.”—Téimes Educatsonal Supplement. 


Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit. 
By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 


“Few wittier or wiser books have appeared in this stimu- 
lating series than Eutychus.”—Spectator. “‘ Witty style 
shrewd insight, delicious fun.”—Guardian. 


Alma Mater, or the Future of Oxford 
and Cambridge. By JULIAN HALL. 


* Conspicuously fair.”"—Manchester Guardian. ‘ Writes 
about his elders, about youth, and about the two old 
Universities with frankness, humour, and intelligence.” — 
Nation. 

dypnoeus, or the Future of Socialism. 
y ARTHUR SHADWELL. 


** Invaluable, a miracle of compression and illumination.’’ 
— Yorkshire Post. “He has almost unequalled know- 
ledge and is largely free from bias.”—Phwsp Snowden, in 
Dasly Herald, 
Romulus, or the Future of the Child. 
By RoBert T. Lewis. 


‘ This interesting and stimulating book should be read, 
not only by parents, but by all who care anything at all 
about the future of the race.”—Dasly Chronicle. 


Kalki, or the Future of Civilization. By 
Professor S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


“A most delightful and instructive volume.”—Journal 
of Philosophical Studies. “‘A_ scintillating, thought- 
provoking book, carrying us popely along in sparkling 
and forceful paragraphs.”—New Era. 


Shiva, or the Future of India. By 
R. J. MINNEY. Second impression. 
“A far stronger impeachment than even Miss Mayo 


attempted in Motker India.”—Datly Dispatch. “* Does not 
miace matters ir the least.”—-Dady Express. 
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—Vicisti, Galilee ? or Religion in Eng- 
land. By Epwarp B. PowLeEy. 


“ One of the best in the series ; a book to be read, thought 
over, and discussed by all Christians who are not afraid 
to take the shutters down.”—--Guardian. 


Columbia, or the Future of Canada. By 
GEORGE GODWIN, author of ‘ Cain ’. 


** Deserves grave study.” —Evening Standard. ‘ Indicates 
aptly that the future of ada lies with the U.S.A. Paints 
a vivid and oonvincing B preiap of the disadvantages of 
geographical divorce.”—TZime and Tide. 


Achates, or the Future of Canada in 
the Empire. By W. Eric Harris. 


An answer to Columbia, maintaining the view that 
Canada wil] maintain herself as before in the British Empire. 


Eurydice, or the Nature of Opera By 
DYNELEY HusSEY, author of ‘‘ Mozart.”’ 


“ He is to be congratulated.” Saturday Review. “ Shows 
immense skill in accompanying his thesis by a rapid survey 
of operatic history from which little essential will be 
missed .”"—Everyman. 


Pons Asinorum, or the Future of Non- 
sense. By GEORGE EDINGER and 
E. J. C. NEEP. 


‘A most entertaining essay, rich in quotation from the 
old masters of clownship’s craft."”—Saturday Review. 


Halcyon, or the Future of Monogamy. 
By VERA BRITTAIN. 


‘Fully sustains the high standard of the series. We 
certainly ought to be grateful for an hour’s most amusing 
reading.”—Spectator. ‘‘ Of all the brilliant books in the 
series, I know of few more ‘ squib-like ’.”—-Yorkshire Post. 


The World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 
By J. D. BERNAL. 

“ Astounding things are discussed in a_ fascinati 
manner.” —Dasly Herald. “ A brilliant book.’ —-Spectaion 
‘The sweep of his imagination succeeds in overcoming 
the reader’s tendency to disbelief. Absorbingly interest- 
ing.”—Temes Literary Supplement. 
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Democritus, or the Future of Laughter. 
By GERALD GOULD. 


“ With nearly x00 volumes to its oredit, the series friaks 
on as briskly as in its first youth. Democritus is bound to 
be among the favourites. His humour glances at history, 
morality, humanity, and the great humorists past and 
present. Wise witty writing.’’—Odserver. 


Sisyphus, or the Limits of Psychology. 
y M. JAEGER. 


*“ Altogether a very sensible and entertaining book.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ Much acumen and know- 
ledge. All students of psychology should read it.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Isis, or the Future of Oxford. By 
W. J. K. Drprock. 


‘A very pleasant essay." —Times Literary Supplement. 

“A reactionary hit-back.”—Daily Mail. ‘‘A cleverly 
written defence of Oxford intellectual life.”—S pectator. 

Deucalion, or the Future of Criticism. 


By GEOFFREY WEST. 


“An attractive essay.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
** Highly commended to those who wish to get a clear view 
of the present state of critical writing."—Spectator. “ An 
entertaining book.’""—New Statesman. 


Cato, or the Future of Censorship. By 


WILLIAM SEAGLE. 


“This brilliant and witty book.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘' Packed with the most useful information 
and with the most interesting deductions and analysis.”— 
Time and Tide. 


Saxo Grammaticus, or First Aid for the 


Best Seller. By ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


“A very shocking collection of vile phrases from con- 
temporary writers. The beginner will do well to turn to 
this book for counsel and warning. A vivacious and exce]- 
lent pamphlet in a good cause.” —Robert Lynd in Daily News. 


Chronos, or the Future of the Family. 
By EDEN PAUL, M.D. 


“ Deserves to be read by a large number of people. Itis 
a proof of the revolution in the family and sexual relations 
which is taking place before our eyes.’’—Nation. 
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- Bleutheros, or the Future of the Public 
Schools. By J. F. Roxspurcu, Head- 
master of Stowe School. | 


“The stimulating quality is not lacking. An excellent 
book which it would benefit every schoolmaster to 
and, what is aps more important, every pene f° Col 
Norwood in Week-end Review, 


Babel, or the Past, Present, and Future 
of Human Speech. By Sir RICHARD 
PAGET, BT., Fellow of the Physical 
Society of London. 


“An exceedingly entertaining book, in which he traces 
the history of speech to its origin. But it is to his specula- 
tions as to the future of speech, especially English, that 
readers will turn with greatest interest.’ = Everyman, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


It Isn’t Done, or the Future of Taboo 
among the British Islanders. By 


ARCHIBALD LYALL. 


Not since Lars Porsena has the To-Day and To-Morrow 
series received such a witty, distinguished, and origi 
contribution as this study of what may be done and what 
may not be done in the British Isles. 


Sinon, or the Future of Politics. By 


EpGAR ALLAN MOWRER. 


A profound examination of the nature of political life 
at the present day with a forecast of probable developments 
in the future. 
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